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A. THEORY OF. ART: WITH MORE 
PARTICULAR REFERENCE TO THE ARTS 
OF PAINTING AND SCULPTURE. 

By LexHMann J. OPPENHEIMER. 


THEORY of art ought, in my opinion, to be on the 

one hand broad enough to allow us to rank as art 
every work of man which stirs zsthetic emotion in any- 
one, however low his tastes; and on the other hand, not so 
broad as to admit of any confusion between art, science, 
and morality. However difficult it may be to draw firm 
dividing lines, if we fail to distinguish between “‘art” and 
other abstractions, the word will, according to the measure 
of failure, lose its meaning for us; while if we fall into 
the opposite error of narrowing the definition, we shall 
find ourselves led into disagreement with generally ac- 
cepted facts, which cannot be ignored. I know of no 
canon or principle of art narrower than that I have given, 
which has not been violated at times in poems and 
paintings, which are nevertheless generally admitted to 
be amongst the greatest: truth to nature has been defied 
by some, harmony by others, and yet they have produced 
works of art; beauty, the quality which gives us pleasure, 
not intellectual nor moral, but esthetic, beauty alone 
is essential. 
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If then, power to give esthetic pleasure is the true sign 
of art, are we to gauge the greatness of the art by the 
intensity of the pleasure; for if so, how are we to come 
to any sort of agreement, since the same works of art 
may affect different people in inverse degrees: there are 
undoubtedly many whose esthetic emotions are stirred 
more by the barrel-organ tune and Christmas almanac 
than by the sculpture of Pheidias or Beethoven sym- 
phonies. Yet most of us believe that art may be ranked 
in varied grades of greatness, from an absolute point of 
view, as well as from one merely relative to the individual, 
and the object of this paper is to suggest a theory which 
shall form some sort of basis for criticism. 

I may say at once that I am not going to attempt to 
prove it, any attempt being from the nature of the case 
necessarily unsatisfactory, for such a theory must form 
part of a philosophy which, like all others, can appeal in 
the last resort to deep-laid convictions alone for a 
foundation ; still, though I cannot prove my theory, it 
may commend itself to some and help them, as it has 
helped me, to find a path through a very tangled maze. 

What is generally called ** Beauty in Nature,” I hold to 
be a partial apprehension of God through the senses, just 
as Truth and Goodness are partial discernments of him 
through other of our faculties; and I hold Art, Science, 
and Morality to be attempts of humanity (unconscious 
attempts as a rule) to rise to a diviner level by means of 
these apprehensions. No hard and fast line, however, 
can be drawn between them, for they are all apprehen- 
sions of the same thing by different faculties which have 
a habit of working, not one at a time, but all together. 

Still Beauty, Truth, and Goodness are: convenient ab- 
stractions; and though their margins merge they are 
typically very different—in Goodness the moral judg- 
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ment, in Truth the intellect, in Beauty the senses being 
the respective faculties most called into action. Abstrac- 
tions are always unsatisfactory, but in analysis they must 
be made: we may of course find it necessary, after de- 
ciding the rank of a picture or poem as Art, to estimate 
its worth also as Truth and Morality in order to arrive 
at its real value with regard to tife, but in considering it 
as Art we must put aside for the time its other qualities. 
One of the first questions to arise with regard to beauty 

is how some things in nature appear more beautiful than 
others. From my point of view there are two distinct 
causes—one inherent in the things themselves, the other 
in the beholder. As to the first, I believe God to be 
present throughout the whole of nature, but I do not go 
so far as to say with Pope that he 

Breathes in our soul, informs our mortal part, 

As full, as perfect in a hair as heart 


To him no high, no low, no great, no small; 
He fills, he hounds, connects, and equals all. 


The theory of evolution has, I think, helped largely to 
dispel that idea, and has suggested that he is more fully 
present in some of his manifestations than in others, in 
motion than in matter, in life than in motion, in spirit 
than in life. If this be so, it follows that certain things 
in nature surpass others in their potentiality to produce 
beauty in our consciousness. 

But this will not altogether explain why some natural ob- 
jects delight us more than others, for there are many things 
in nature which, to the best of our knowledge are equally 
divine, yet which do not appear equally beautiful. We 
might go still farther and confine ourselves to one object ; 
it will certainly not look equally well from all points of 
view; and, as its divine essence remains constant, this 


appearance of change in intensity of beauty must be due 
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to some limitation in ourselves, to lack of power in us to 
appreciate beauty to the full in some of its aspects. I 
will return to this later on ; at present I must pass on to 
a consideration of the place of the artist: who is he? 
what purpose does he serve ? 

As'I have just said, we are all limited in our capacity 
to appreciate beauty; but in the limits men differ very 
widely. The true artist, whether poet or painter, is the 
man who sees more deeply than his fellows the beauty of 
nature, and his function is to help us to see as he does’ by 
a clearing away of obstructions as it were, by eliminating 
all in which he cannot trace the divine element, and so 
expressing nature to our eyes disengaged from what 
appear for the time to be accidentals. We are so con- 
stituted that the artist's own limitations are a help to us; 
we can see things when presented to us in abstraction by 
art, that we should never have noticed while ‘they were 
locked ‘‘ in Nature’s infinite book of secrecy.” 

So far as we have gone at present then the greatest 
artist will be the one who sees most deeply and expresses 
most perfectly the beauty of nature, in those of its forms 
which are potentially most beautiful. A painter for 
instance, who succeeds merely in imitating the texture of 
an oak’s roughened bark, of the collie’s shiny coat, of a 
satin gown, is an artist of a lower order than one who 
equally well suggests the life of the oak tree striving to 
attain its typical form, thwarted by its competing neigh- 
bours and wrecked by the tempest ; who suggests equally 
well the living frame of the dog beneath its glossy coat, 


here a hard ridge of bone announcing itself below the skin, 
there a muscle strained in action with straightened 
tendons, there again a roll of flesh hanging flaccid in 
repose. Higher than either is the man who can seize all 
that is most essential in the outward expression of the 
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spirit which has roused the dog to action, which has im- 
pelled the lady to wear a satin gown, which underlies the 
mere muscular effort in the curl of a lip, or the gesture of 
a hand, and highest of all the artist who conveys to our 
consciousness by his art the idea of the noblest and most 
god-like spirit. How he conveys it matters little ; whether 
he is subjective like Wordsworth and expresses chiefly his 
own spirit, or objective like Madox Brown and Shake- 
speare : some artists like Michael Angelo have suggested 
it very fully in both ways. 

A difficulty may perhaps appear at this point. In nature 
life and spirit are only known to us indirectly, through the 
superficial or lower aspects of “the garment of God”’; 
now if an artist merely represents the latter will he not in 
so doing suggest the former? If he sees the face he is 
copying only as patches of colour he must surely, if he 
copies them correctly, unintentionally express also the 
life and spirit which shine through them. Yes, no doubt, 
if he could represent them correctly; but he cannot. 
Man’s limitations must ever prevent the representation 
from being anything but imperfect, and as a rule, the 
artist has to concentrate his attention on a few points in 
order to approach success; only the greatest have com- 
bined in any large measure the humbler expressions of 
beauty with the highest. With what marvellous accuracy 
the forms of a figure may be copied and the spirit missed 
may be seen in the work of many French artists of to-day, 
and we are all well acquainted with Madox Brown’s 
perfect suggestion of spirit through forms ludicrously 
incorrect in drawing. 

The little more, and how much it is! 
The little less, and what worlds away ! 

We have till now been looking only at one side of art ; 

there is in nature another element of beauty besides that 
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which we have already considered ; one which may suggest 
an answer to the questions which we deferred, how some 
objects can appear more beautiful than others which are 
in their essence equally divine ; how the same object can 
vary in apparent beauty according to the point from which 
we view it. 

Nothing in the world is single ; 

All things by a law divine 

In one another’s being mingle. 


God is presented to us in nature not only in its various 
forms, but also as the unity to which all these are related, 
which binds together into harmony the most diverse 
elements, even subject and object; and this unity or 
harmony in nature, the relationship felt to exist between 
every part and the whole is the source of much of its 
beauty. Not that there are two sources; beauty is still 
the apprehension of God alone through our esthetic 
faculties, but these faculties apprehend him both in the 
separate objects of nature, endowing them with existence, 
and also external to them, governing them and ordering 
them in harmony. Now in their harmony all things in 
nature are potentially equally beautiful, for each is so 
related to all the others that we can say with Tennyson 
even of the ‘ Flower in the crannied wall,” 

Little flower—but if I could understand 


What you are, root and all, and all in all, 
I should know what God and man is. 


But only a few out of this infinity of relationships can 
be apprehended by us: we may see harmony in the florets 
of a daisy and not in the apparent confusion of herbage 
from which it springs; in the orderly clouds which often 
range themselves round the setting sun and not in the 
wind-torn storm-cloud amongst the mountains. The spiral 
lines on a snail shell again are more evidently related to 
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one another when looked at from above than when seen 
in a three-quarter’s view; but if we cannot grasp their 
beauty in the latter case the defect is in our faculties, for 
the harmony remains the same. The attempt to reproduce 
this harmony in painting is what is generally known as 
composition, and corresponds to style in literature, as the 
side of art with which I dealt first corresponds to the 
matter; only the medium of expression is different in the 
two arts; symbolic sounds are the poet’s, forms and 
colours the artist’s, and as the poet weaves his sounds 
into rhyme or rhythm, alliteration or assonance, and 
the thoughts which his sounds symbolise into still more 
subtle harmony, so the artist, in the narrower sense of 
the word, attempts to reproduce the unity of nature by 
arrangement of his lines or masses, light and shade, colour 
or subject: he may learn by experiment how best to 
accomplish this, or he may analyse nature to discover the 
secrets of her harmonies, and apply the results of his 
analysis to reconstruct a synthesis in his own work. 

On this synthetic side of art we must determine the 
artistic. merit by the measure in which unity in diversity 
is achieved : other things being equal, the greater the 
diversity of the elements united and the more complete 
that unity is, the greater the art. 

Perhaps I have not made my meaning quite clear 
enough. I will illustrate it by some examples of unity 
of line. Amongst the simplest I might point to curves, 
every portion of which is related to the whole according 
to some simple law, such as the circle, or more beautiful 
ones such as the spiral or parabola where the law is a 
more complex one; or to concentric circles, or straight 
lines which are parallel, radiating, or intersecting at right 
angles. 


Higher as art because uniting more conflicting elements 
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is the well-known Greek honeysuckle ornament, where the 
force governing every ray differs in strength and direction 
from the forces governing the adjoining ones, but where, at 
the same time, their strength and direction-vary from the 
centre outwards according to definite laws of progression, 
which give each one a relation to all the others. Now 
let us take a more complicated example of harmony of 
line, a relief representing ‘‘ Sculpture ” carved on Giotto’s 
tower at Florence, either by Giotto himself or by Andrea 
Pisano. Complicated I said, but only in comparison with 
the examples I have already given; it is simplicity itself 
when compared with the work of an artist like Michael 
Angelo. In the first place, the bounding lines of the panel, 
forming a regular hexagon, are in easily comprehended 
relation to each other. Then the edges of the seal, tool- 
box, bench and platform are all either parallel or at right 
angles to two sides of the hexagon, and with a fine 
sweeping curve, the main line of the composition, Giotto 
still more completely harmonises the vertical lines with 
the upper part of the hexagon. Of course, the curve is 
only suggested, in reality it is not nearly so simple as I 
have drawn it; all sorts of subtle modulations give variety 
to it. A later Tuscan artist would probably have intro- 
duced still more diversity into the line, and the further 
this can be carried the better, always provided that the 
suggestion of the main curve be not lost. The same 
principle applies throughout : although the panel suggests 
a regular hexagon it is not an absolutely true one; the 
mouldings are neither straight nor parallel, and their 
relative proportions to each other vary considerably on 
the different sides. Time, too, has helped the artist with 
this part of his work, scarring the lines into infinite variety 
without in any way destroying their unity. 

The second line of importance is formed by the edge of 
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the sculptor’s right leg, and a series of lines is brought 
into harmony with it by means of radiation. The handle 
of the large hammer, the statue’s left forearm, the edges 
of the seat and the last fold of falling drapery beside it 
are all united in this way, and they are still further bound 
together and strengthened by other lines, of which the 
axis of the statue and the chisels are the most important, 
which cross the radiating series approximately at right 
angles, but here again only approximately, for they have 
other functions to perform which have necessitated slight 
deviations from their true courses. Already we have seen 
lines which approximate to a twofold sympathy, in the 
upright angles of the seat which suggest at first a harmony 
with the sides of the hexagon, but really belong to the 
radiating series which is thus united on the left side of 
the panel to the lines in the first diagram. 

On the right side the lines of the radiating series form 
very awkward angles with the horizontal ones of the slab 
and platform; but this clashing has its use. The mere 
contrast between straight and curved, between rigid curves 
of strength and flowing or pendulous ones, the more 
discordant the elements, if they can by any means be 
brought into harmony, the richer will that harmony be. 
To secure it in this instance Giotto has employed a num- 
ber of different expedients. First he introduces a group of 
folds which radiate from the seat, making the already 
determined hanging fold the first of the series, and work- 
ing gradually round from it until the last is in sympathy 
with the platform. In this way the horizontal lines are 
harmonized with the main radiating series, while they are 
united to the lines at right angles to this series by the com- 
passes and small hammer head which lead down from the 
chisels to the slab, and by the mallet shaft and lower edge 
of the sculptor’s cloak, which lead round to the platform. 
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The harmonies we have considered so far have been 
produced by comparatively simple means, but in the 
series of sympathetic lines which spring from near the 
knee they are much more difficult to analyse. The 
lowest fold hangs in a simple festoon, continuing a line 
suggested by a change in the surface angle along it, 
and so leading to the upper dorsal line. Fold number 
two begins with an opposed curve round the knee, then 
falls into sympathy with number one, echoes it faintly 
and more faintly as it proceeds in a long drawn-out line 
until number one crosses it, when it rapidly recovers 
and sweeps round in a sharp curve to catch number 
one up, having on the way linked itself by tangential 
suggestion to the upper edge of the seat. Fold number 
three is an almost exact radiating repetition in miniature 
of number two, ending in a slight loop, and leading on 
in suggestion to loops four, five and six in sympathy 
with the upper line of the back which continues fold 
number one. And so the lines rhythmically follow one 
another round to the loop in the centre of the sculptor’s 
sleeve, combining first with one and then another set 
until all of them are woven together. It would be tedious 
to carry this analysis much further, but if anyone will 
take the trouble to do so he will find that there is hardly 
a line in the whole relief, even down to those of the 
fingers and locks of hair, which is not connected by some 
subtle sympathy with the others. 

I don’t mean to say that Giotto was necessarily con- 
scious of all that is implied in the beauty of line in his 
work; I believe myself that as a rule he instinctively 
made his lines harmonious without stopping to think why 
they were so; but though it might be an important point 
to an artist, it really matters little:to observer or critic 
how the result was arrived at; there it is to enjoy. I 
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don’t mean to say either that an analysis such as I have 
been making will help anyone to feel the beauty. I have 
merely been trying to translate into science what I feel as 
art. 

Linear composition is, of course, only one of many 
ways in which the artist may produce harmony, but the 
same principles of criticism hold good for all ; the greatest 
art is that in which the most divergent elements are 
harmonized. 

In colour, for instance, we find harmony of a low order 
in many of the Dutch paintings, produced by making the 
shades and shadows throughout of the same brownish 
tint; of a somewhat higher kind in Tuscan painting, 
where the lights, middle tints and shades of an object 
are made almost of the same colour, differing merely in 
intensity, and all the colours are toned down to a low 
key; or in Leighton’s pictures, where we again find 
objects painted in a species of monochrome and arranged 
conventionally in groups or sequence according to colour; 
whilst high above all in colour composition come the 
Venetians, revelling in harmonies formed out of the 
richest and most clashing hues, which unarranged might 
be most discordant, the lights and shades of each object 
also being, as in nature, often extremely different in 
colour. 

Or again, we might take unity of subject and compare 
the harmony in the mosaic processions at S. Apollinare 
in Classe, or Fra Angelico’s fresco of the Coronation of 
the Virgin, both of them repeating the same motive over 
and over again without variation, with Raphael’s cartoon 
of Paul at Athens, in which exceeding variety is brought 
back to unity by making all the actions and expressions 
the result, directly or indirectly, of Paul’s discourse. 

There is another source of harmony in art besides the 
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ones of which I have spoken, but into it the personal 
equation enters so strongly that we cannot make use of it 
for purposes of criticism. When an artist, in illustrat- 
ing a passage of literature or history, approximates to our 
own conception of it, when he reproduces with sympathy 
any passion we have felt strongly, any mood of nature by 
which we have been powerfully affected, in so far as he 
does this the barriers of personality are thrown down ; 
our own identity is for a time annihilated and fused with 
his. This sense of harmony between ourselves and the 
artist, whether poet, painter or musician, is the source of 
one of the most thrilling potentialities of art; but, as I 
said before, each of us is so seldom loosened from his 
own prison house that we cannot make it a basis for 
criticism. 

Does not the same objection apply to all that I have 
been saying ? To a certain extent, yes; but not entirely. 
There is much divergence of opinion as to what is great 
art and what is not, but, amongst critics, hardly so much 
as to whether a picture contains harmony of line, or of 
colour, of light and shade or of subject, as to whether 
the harmony is a facile or complex one. Most critics 
agree fairly well as to whether a painting is deceptive in 
its realisation of texture and solidity, whether a figure is 
drawn so as to suggest life or character or emotion. In 
this way, by lessening the probability of disagreement, my 
theory might perhaps be of service. But even supposing 
a large divergence of opinion on these points to exist, it 
may still form a basis for criticism, for while allowing 
that to be art which can give anyone, however low his 
taste zxsthetic emotion, admitting the most realistic 
picture, although it may have no sort of unity about it, 
equally admitting the harmonious design although it may 
have no resemblance to anything in nature, it at the same 
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time does not give all men an equal right to estimate the 
rank of art on the basis of their individual tastes. 

That which to one man is the greatest, expressing to 
him those forms of nature that to him seem most beauti- 
ful, and the unity underlying elements that in nature 
appear most conflicting, is to another no art at all because 
the artist may not have made either the beauty of the 
elements or of their unity sufficiently clear for his narrower 
capacity to apprehend, while to yet another, from his 
deeper insight into nature, the same picture might appear 
childlike, conventional, abstract ; but these three types of 
men could not all with equal authority criticise the art as 
good or bad; the last must have passed the stages of the 
other tsvo, and whilst seeing all the beauties that the first 
could apprehend, he has reached a point beyond, nearer 
to the absolute, from which his faculties are capable of 
appreciating higher forms of nature, and unity binding 
together more diverse elements. 

But of what use at all is criticism to us; if, to each one 
of us, the greatest art is that which gives us the most 
intense esthetic pleasure, as I believe it to be, of what 
interest can it be to us to know the greatest from an 
absolute point of view ? 

I think the question might be answered in this way :— 
Possible art ranges from the very lowest, containing just 
enough to indicate not an utter absence of beauty, to the 
very highest, which only just falls short of nature. To 
the individual the highest is somewhere between the two, 
and whether the art rises or falls from this point abso- 
lutely, to him it falls. He cannot in practice always have 
what to him is highest; he must choose, to some extent, 
between what is really either above or below it. Now, 
assuming true criticism to be possible, the critic may help 
him to choose the higher. Both may give him equal 
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zxsthetic pleasure, but by using his esthetic faculties to 
appreciate the one he may gradually rise to its level and 
be prepared for a step still higher; the other he is already 
in advance of. At the same time I don’t think it wise 
(though I say this diffidently) to attempt to appreciate art 
which very far surpasses us; some people, although they 
cannot really understand it, will only look at or listen to 
what is considered to be the very highest, but I think 
they would attain their object sooner by confining them- 
selves more to what is only a little beyond them, not to 
speak of the much greater pleasure they would derive 
throughout their progress. 

Another thing the true critic can do for us; he can 
tell us what to look for; a most important point. We 
waste our time if we go to Greek sculpture to feast on 
the beauty of character and emotion, or to Gothic work 
for the beauty of man’s physical frame; each of these 
qualities has been given to us better by other artists: 
every great school of art has some special beauty or 
combination of beauties to delight us,-and the critic’s 
most important function is to direct us to these, for our 
faculties may be perfectly well able to apprehend them 
and yet fail to do so through want of concentration, and 
of direction to the right point. Certainly the critic may 
often lead us to disillusionment, by showing us that we 
have been admiring the lower beauties and not the 
higher. It is a curigus fact that the highest and the 
lowest art are most appreciated by the majority of people; 
there is an intermediate stage in which they take no 
delight. I am afraid that the greatest art often gives 
pleasure only because it unites the higher and lower 
beauties which the other stages possess in isolation, and 


that only the lower beauties, in Shakespeare and Michael 


Angelo for example, are really appreciated by many. A 
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man who does not enjoy the harmony of line in early 
Tuscan work, in Giotto and Ghiberti and Botticelli, 
cannot possibly understand the much more complex 
harmonies of Michael Angelo ; he may like the Sistine 
ceiling frescoes because of the realistic solidity suggested 
in them, but their far higher value as matchless master- 
pieces of composition will be incomprehensible to him, 
and he who delights more in the muscular frames of 
the patriarchs and prophets depicted than in their-spirits 
burning 
Through the vest which seems to hide them, 
has never seen the verge of Michael Angelo’s greatness. 

From this kind of self-deception the critic may save us, 
and, by pointing out to us works in which we may see the 
higher beauties disentangled from the lower, gradually 
lead us to appreciate them when combined. 

I began my theory by putting on one side Truth and 
Morality as tending only to confuse our ideas about Art 
as Art. I must conclude by indicating the relation of 
these two abstractions to Beauty. It seems to me that 
all art is necessarily untrue, but as it rises in absolute 
value truth and beauty gradually approach each other 
until, when art has reached its highest imaginable point, 
they are both present in perfection. But such art is art 
to God alone: to us it is nature. 

An artist can only shew us a beauty that we have not 
seen in nature by exaggeration or at the expense of some 
other beauties. Many a reader will no doubt have tried 
the somewhat ungraceful experiment of looking at a 
natural scene with his head upside down, between his 
legs, and will have been surprised at the wonderful har- 
monies of colour he had not expected to find in the lands- 
cape. He sees them more clearly in this way because the 


scene appears to him for a time merely as patches of 
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colour ; his scientific faculties, which would usually refer 
them at once to mountains, trees and clouds as the causes, 
for some reason fail to act immediately, and so, his obser- 
vation being more restricted and concentrated, the colours 
force themselves on his attention in a way they did not 
before. The painter, to attain the same result, must be 
untrue : he must open people’s eyes to the richness of 
nature’s colours by exaggerating their brilliancy or by 
suppressing other truths. 

Again, most of us have been shocked, when buying 
photographs of say a mountain which has impressed us, 
to find how inadequately they suggest the height and 
steepness. Now the photograph is science for us; it 
corrects our false impression ; but it is not art (except in 
so far as the abstraction of the colour from nature helps 
us to see new beauties of form): if the artist wishes to 
convey the impression of the hill he has to exaggerate the 
steepness. 

But the higher men rise in their perception of the 
beauty of nature the less they will need these very helpful 
stimuli of exaggeration and abstraction. A clever carica- 
ture may suggest emotion or character to even a dull 
observer of faces, but a keener critic will feel that it does 
so at the expense of beauties of form: Botticelli might 
convey the suggestion of the same emotion to him without 
exaggeration, and enshrined in beauty of form: Titian 
could go still further by adding beauty of colour. So that 
as art rises it approaches more nearly to science, truth 
and beauty becoming ever more compatible with one 
another. 


Art then is necessarily untrue, or at least limited in its 
truth, in order to be art at all to us; can it also be 
immoral? Plato evidently thought so, excluding it from 


his Republic in consequence, and reflection should con- 
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vince us also that art can be very great indeed and yet 
immoral, as the word is commonly understood. Many 
fine pictures by continental artists of to-day reek with 
bloodthirstiness ; lust is indissolubly linked to art in the 
‘* Decameron,” in much magnificent French painting, in 
the Tannhauser Venus music ; pride and spite in Dante's 
‘‘ Inferno” ; ‘‘ King Lear,” ‘* Othello,” and ‘“ Macbeth” 
are full of vices exhibited in all their strength. Artistically 
these works owe much to the immoral element, for the 
more strongly an artist can express the human spirit the 
higher the art, and our lowest, most deeply inrooted 
passions can be much more forcibly expressed than our 
higher. 

Still I think that the apparent lack of harmony in art 
between beauty, truth and morality, is partly due to our 
misuse of words. We call art ugly when it is much 
below (or above) what our faculties can apprehend, 
beautiful but in a slight degree; we call it untrue when 
it is often only limited in truth; and we call passions 
immoral which are merely low in the moral scale. | 
conceive that the possession and use, or even the abuse 
of what we call (relatively) degrading passions is the sign 
of a higher manhood than their absence, and a necessary 
step to a still nobler stage, in which, without any abate- 
ment of intensity the passions are so guided into the right 
channels by a still stronger reason that nature becomes 
‘*both law and impulse.” Impulse without law, looked 
at from this higher stage, is no doubt relatively an evil. 
but law without impulse is a superfluity. The function of 
reason is not to suppress and finally extinguish the selfish 
instincts as the mediewval monk and even Plato at times 
imagined, nor yet to produce the temperance beloved by 
the typical Greek, but rather to direct all the passions. 


selfish and altruistic, sometimes restraining, but at other 
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times allowing them to act with their full intensity. As 
science progresses, not so much by the discovery of errors 
as by the addition of new truths which throw a fresh light 
on older ones, so morality must rise by addition to or 
strengthening of our faculties, not by their suppression. 
It is ever the way of the world to insist on our preserving 
a proper balance; on the suppression of our passions 
when they develop beyond the control of reason ; on the 
narrowing down of our views when they broaden into 
inconsistency. We reach out into the infinite, towards 
God, in divers directions and in ever widening circles and 
the world approves: but our faculties being limited, some 
more than others, the time comes when in some directions 
we can go no further; the circle breaks. We no longer 
‘see life steadily and see it whole.” We have travelled 
too far in certain ways for our ideas to fit with each other, 
for our faculties to harmonize: the world accuses us of 
inconsistency and immorality, and we too often restrict 
ourselves once more to the circle’s limit. How much 
better were it to scorn the world’s opinion ; to ennoble 
our manhood with art even when it inflames our passions: 
with science even when it conflicts with faith, or faith 
when it rises above the criticisms of science; to follow 
our faculties wherever they may lead, trusting always 
that life will at last prove intelligible, and that apparent 
contradictions brought to light in our advance will 
disappear as our narrower views dilate to meet the 

broader ones and form a wider circle. 
One port methought, alike they sought, 
One purpose hold where’er they fare,- 

O bounding breeze, O rushing seas, 


At last, at last, unite them there. 


With art also it is well to look, not for the relative 


deficiencies, which are often too evident even in the 
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greatest, but for what the artist has to give, what secrets 
of nature he, better than any other man perchance, can 
discover to us. We must measure his art, like ourselves, 
by its affirmative greatness, instead of by the fewness of 


its faults. 


SONNET. 


In Casa MAGNI.* 

And here and here and here his footsteps fell : 
And on this terrace-wall he oft would lean, 
Gazing into the depth of heaven serene, 

And o’er that sea he loved but all too well. 

Ah! much is changed: but still the ancient spell 
Of Italy’s radiant clime invests the scene ; 

And soft, as then, the hills with ilex green, 


With many a bare and many a bosky dell. 


Dear poet! Here beside the cruel sea 
That from the body reft thy starry soul, 
Still as a spirit I must think of thee, 
An influence where winds breathe and waters roll : 
Or as a star fixed in some steadfast clime, 
‘* That frowns above the idle foam of Time.” 


Lerict, February, 1899. C. BE. Tyver. 


* Casa Magni, now Casa Macarani, the seaside house where Shelley lived 
in the summer of 1822, immediately before his fatal voyage, is close to the 
village of S. Terenzo, on the western side of the Bay of Lerici; while the 
larger village, which gives its name to the bay, lies opposite under the 
eastern horn. The neighbourhood has now, alas! lost much of its former 


romantic character ; but the house itself remains practically unchanged. 




















STUDIES OF THE PYRENEES. 


By JoHN WALKER. 


I. 
CAUTERETS. 
Ces monts tres haultz haulsent nostre desir 
De yous y veoir, pour avoir le plaisir, 
De contempler ceste grande machine 
Ou lon cognoist la puissance divine, 
Voyre & l’ouvrier, par louvrage admirable, 
(Qu‘on) jugeroit veoir d’estre loiiable. 
T HUS wrote Marguerite de Valois, Queen of Navarre, 
whom Taine calls the Diana of the neighbourhood 
of Cauterets. This curious old French doggerel is an 
extract from a long rhyming letter which the lively and 
gracious Marguerite herself composed when she stayed 
here. The lines but feebly express our own admiration 
for the “‘ monts tres haultz,” but they will interest those 
who have read the Heptaméron. When the sister of 
Francois ter. came to this narrow valley, her journey 
hither must necessarily have been slow. We can imagine 
how she looked on her Spanish jennet. We can see the 
beautiful animal whipping away the persistent September 
flies with its long black tail. We can see the train of 
noble dames and gallant knights, carefully picking their 


way along the steep mountain path, by the side of the 


roaring torrent! The greetings of the Abbot of Saint 
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Savin and his brother Benedictines, the arrival at 
Cauterets, and the eagerness of the Queen to taste the 
bland sulphur-waters. Then, too, one realizes the dis- 
comforts of the return journey. The tremendous rains 
which swept away the bridges, and made the gaves im- 
passable, and one almost hears the shrieks of the two 
ladies, who were surprised by a bear at the rear of the 
long cavalcade, and who fled to Pierrefitte at such a pace 
that their horses dropped dead at the door of the inn. 
According to the Queen's own account, this same bear 
killed the ladies’ servants, who had evidently enraged the 
animal. The floods were out everywhere, and until the 
waters subsided it was impossible for the Court to 
proceed with comfort, and thus it was that so many 
curious tales were told, and the Heptaméron came to 
be written, where the green grass is *‘ soft as a carpet,” 
in the pleasant valleys of the Pyrenees. All that life and 
colour and movement of a century that has perished 
flashed into one’s mind whilst threading the dale, just as 
the lovely thought came into Tennyson's brain of the 
stream speaking for his dead friend Hallam. And the 
mountains and the upland meadows wear the same look 
as they did when Queen Marguerite’s entourage went 
forth to hunt in the cool of the morning. These mighty 
hills do not appear to suffer change, but on the French 
side the bears and the boars have all been killed this 
many a year, and Cauterets is now modern of the 
moderns. She advances unerringly along the straight 
path of civilization. 

‘* Pricre de ne pas cracher dans les vottures,” or ** sur le 
sol ;*’—these supplications greet one on all sides, and ig 
they be not signs of progress, pray what are ? 

Cauterets is a place which appeals most strongly to the 


mountaineer. The drives are few, but the walks are num- 
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berless. In high spirits we set forth one morning for the 
Lac de Gaube. On and about the terraces of La Raillére, 
there were scores of fat, unshaven priests in black cassocks, 
each sucking a little stick of barley-sugar. The spectacle 
presented by their sacred raiment thus demoralized by 
the dust was so trying, that certain members of our party 
had to repair to the Source des Yeux to bathe their eyes. 
Others drank the warm waters of Mahourat, whilst those 
of us who are chronically strong, wisely visited the Source 
du Lait, an establishment which boasts a pretty dairy- 
maid; where each man, if he so pleases, may milk for 
himself the least ferocious of three extremely placid cows. 
Delicious brioches, added to this milk, make a_ very 
pleasant early breakfast. 

Pretty green alpenstocks, shaped like a shepherd’s 
crook, were afterwards bought, and then we set our faces 
towards the glen of Gerret, glancing at the wares of the 
itinerants as we passed. Large, fluffy Pyrenean dogs, 
reglisse and gentian roots, stag’s-horn moss, edelweiss, 
and arnica—these were the principal articles offered for 
sale. There was a peasant leading a tame mouflon, 
which he assured us had come from Africa. The 
morning air had sharpened the wit of the loungers, for 
we heard one lady say to another—** Don’t you think, 
dear, that I look younger for getting up before six ?” 
The retort was what one might have expected from a 
person whose face indicated a sub-acid temperament. 
‘* Perhaps you do, my dear, but I notice that you always 
look younger at a distance.” 

Walking with long, swinging steps, and with that 
undulatory grace peculiar to the mountaineer, men were 
coming down from the highlands of Lutour and Marcadau. 
Each wore the local beret, a blue cap that is affected by 


people of Basque blood. More picturesque than the 
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Tam-o-Shanter, it quite outshines the black handkerchief 
wound tightly round a little knot of hair, which serves 
as the sober head-covering of the peasant woman. A 
resinous incense was blowing towards us from the 
direction of Spain. It seemed to come down with the 
swift waters of the Lutour gorge, whose fine falls we 
again visited, so that we might receive the blessing of the 
cool spray which eternally rises from the deep rocky 
basin, fringed with London Pride and Lobatum. Then 
we passed by the Pont de Benqués, and the roaring 
cataract it overarches, into the glorious valley of Gerret. 
To our left the Aiguilles de Peyrelanz glowed in the 
morning sun as if they had been splashed with bronze 
and gold. To the right glittered the great vertical walls 
which rise from the gave to the summit of Mont Péguére. 
At their bases enormous boulders fill the bed of the 
stream. The word “enormous” but inadequately con- 
veys a conception of the size of the massive rocks which 
make this part of the pass a veritable chaos. Above the 
excellent government road, which zigzags with comfort- 
able complacency through these primeval ruins, there is 
a remarkably picturesque granite wall, which is buttressed 
here and there with what appear to be stupendous 
Caryatides. Throughout this noble ravine Nature has 
worked in her severest Gothic. The giant sapins out- 
lined against the deep blue sky, and the lofty peaks 
towering above them—these are the crocketted pinnacles 
of the earliest perpendicular. 

High above us rose the Pic de Hourmigas, clothed in 
dark- green velvet, and beyond a wild confusion of rocks 
and trees, the blue Pic de Gaube formed a background 
for the splendid picture. The farther we advanced more 
savagely beautiful became the scenery, more grandiose in 


its effect. At the Cascade du Cerisey, we found that there 
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Was a pressing necessity for new adjectives. The exquisite 
contrasts presented by the clear green—the melting emerald 

of the foaming stream, and the soft neutral hues of the 
stained and battered rocks, seemed to require some more 
idequate praise than ‘* How lovely!” From the pine 
platform built over the dusk of the gulf we looked out 
upon the huge volume of water, plunging, tier by tier, 
into the heart of the chasm. Then, quick as thought, a 
brilliant shaft of golden light pierced the gloom of the 
spruces, and, in an instant, the Naiads had erected the in- 
tangible archway of a rainbow, and behold! a new glory 
shone in the smoke of the torrent, a glittering blaze of 
prismatic colour. 

Leaving the impressive tumult we crossed the stream 
tbove the buvette, and began the ascent of Mont Peguére. 
rhis steep hill is well wooded, and it is not the least for- 
bidding of the mountains that encompass Cauterets. The 
southern side of Peguéré is a great series of terraced 
precipices, rising one above another, and crowned with 
colossal spruce, in which roost the favourite game of the 
local chasseurs. This mountain is the chosen abode of the 
og de bruyére (tetrao urogallus) and those who know the 
loveliness of the black iridescent plumage of the male 
capercailzie, will not wonder that the cragsmen should 
olten risk their necks in pursuing it. The cogs, however, 
ie getting rarer every year: nevertheless, our guide 
undertakes to provide us with excellent sport if we will 
but stay until later in the autumn, and he describes with 
much enthusiasm the climb up the cold rocks in the grey 
of the dawn, the flushing of the birds by his incomparable 
dog, their faint flutter of alarm, their marvellously rapid 
flight when well on the wing, the first shot given to the 
foreigner, who usually misses, and finally the plunging, 


plummet-like descent of the cogs to some lower crest, 
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where they sit safe and sound in the dense scrub of myrtle 
and rhododendron. On our way up the hill we skirted 
the base of many such pieces of ideal cover. The dying 
foliage of beech and elm and oak blends so well with the 
sombre plumes of spruce and pine; but, beneath the 
fading leaves of the deciduous trees, there were still more 
beautiful harmonies of colour. Thickets of bilberry, juni- 
per, hazel, and the rarer Alpine shrubs, glowed with pomp 
of scarlet and bronze and brown. First one precipice, 
with its matted crest of burning splendour; then above it 
another: and higher still, yet another—all pranked with 
autumn flowers and scented herbs. Thousands of rasp- 
berry canes were covered with fruit of an unequalled 
favour, and, beneath them, was a profusion of sweet 
Pyrenean strawberries. On these we feasted, as we filed 
up the gentle slopes of the dacets. The Administration of 
Forests deserves more than gratitude and thanks for the 
creation of this wonderful zigzag path—this real work of 
art. From its little terraces we saw Peyrelanz, Labasse, 
and Meya in all their Savage loveliness. From parapets 
that hang over precipices of sheer sixteen hundred feet we 
gazed upon views that the nervous would describe as 
beautiful horrors. We followed this angular road until 
we reached the lips of the ravine known as ‘* La Laoune.”’ 
In the dark shadows of this great cleft the snow masses 
itself in the winter, whence it thunders into the valley 
when the spring sun loosens the grip of the frost. The 
great blocks of granite that one sees below have been de- 
tached from the parent rock by the weight of mighty 
avalanches. Now and again, as we walked in the shadows 
of the cliffs, we felt that we were in the pleasure-grounds 
of some feudal noble; that we were making our way to 
some castle of faéry, or moving towards some ogre’s 


stronghold. The monstrous, gnarled, centenarian pines 
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framed glimpses of grape-blue distance whose effect could 
never be adequately given by painter’s brush or writer’s 
pen. Only Doré, of all the great artists, and Marlowe, 
of all the great poets, could have approached the true 
interpretation of these marvels of colour and savage sub- 
limity. Doresque indeed they were; and surely we may 
suppose that the great Frenchman drew some of his 
inspiration from this region of ancient forests, these lovely 
silent wildernesses where light and shade produce effects 
unknown elsewhere. 

We passed the ravine where the Peguéré glacier lies, 
and in half an hour from leaving the summit of the 
Laoune cliffs we were in the col. From this point we 
could see the valley of Cambasque and the Lac d’Illhéou 
with their superb entourage of mountains. Three thousand 
feet beneath us lay Cauterets. As we looked over the 
ramparts of Peguéré we seemed actually to overhang the 
little town, and the people walking on the esplanade 
appeared like ants. Time pressed us, and we were com- 
pelled to descend before we discovered the mountain 
palace which the imagination led us to expect. One of 
Ouida’s airy castles would have served us very well, and 
we should have been delighted to make our obeisances be- 
fore some very charming chatelaine with snow-white hair 
and Empire dress, and her polite old consort in wig and 
buckled shoes of the last ceniury. This pleasure we have 
still in view. 

Reaching the valley of Gerret we began anew to climb 
towards the Pont d’Espagne. This is one of the most 
interesting walks in the Pyrenees. The fine stream forms 
one long chain of roaring foam. The Cascade of Cerisey 
is not unrivalled in this vale of waterfalls. That of the 
Pas de |’Ours has a singular impressiveness all its own. 


This ‘force *—if one may introduce a Norse word in 
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describing what makes such strong appeal to one’s Ice- 
landic blood—takes its name from a legendary bear, which, 
in a combat with a huge Pyrenean dog, left its footprints 
in the granite. Farther on, the Cascade de Boussés pours 
its one long thin stream of silver into a little ferny amphi- 
theatre surrounded by spruce; and not far above, there is 
the chasm which is bridged by the Pont d’Espagne. This 
gulf unites the gaves of Gaube and Marcadau, and receives 
the tribute of a wonderful waterfall that keeps up its 
reputation in all weathers. It is not really one, but 
twenty falls. This union of the streams of Marcadau 
and Gaube we viewed from a little terrace on which 
we were surrounded, enveloped and dazzled by the mist 
that rose from these tremendous chutes of sapphire in 
fusion. In time of storm down comes the proud pine 
entire—uprooted by the wind—and great blocks of granite 
follow one another through the narrow channels. After 
our long walk we found the spray of the torrent deliciously 
cooling, and grateful indeed was the breeze that swept 
over these primeval heights. 

The Lac de Guabe lies three-quarters of an hour away 
through the gorge. We followed the bridle path that 
leads over a soft carpet of spruce needles, until one walks 
into the shade of red pines. Here one sees the wooded 
escarpments of the crest of Cot d’ Homi, and, more 
clearly than before, the Pic de Gaube. To our left rises 
the Pic de Labasse, which is some seven thousand feet 
above the level of the sea. It is covered with magnificent 
timber, which lives and dies in its place, untouched by 
the hand of man. Whilst our botanist searched for the 
gentiana burseri and the vacinium uliginosum, we others 
hurried on in the hot afternoon until we reached a spot 
that overlooks the lake. There we lay down on the 


baking pasture, among stolid cattle of a colour matching 
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that of their own cream. There was no breeze to stir 
the surface of the water. The emerald and beryl of the 
margent melted into a pure, dark jade-green, where the 
depth of the lake is some three hundred feet. The stones 
in the shallower parts themselves shone like jewels. In 
this beautiful tarn, fed by the wild Splumous torrent, 
roaring all the way down from its icy source, the crests 
of Spuguéte, Peyrot and Chabarrou were reflected in 
exquisite serenity, and southward the mighty mother, the 
glaciered Vignemale, with her iron face and marble 
bosom, was also mirrored in her daughter's heart. The 
ereat wall of Vignemale is very imposing: Pique-Longue, 
its topmost cliff, is some 10,820 feet above the sea, and 
ranks as the highest summit in the French Pyrenees. 
Che fine glacier Des Oulettes looked as grim as glaciers 
ever do, for the August sun had widened its fissures and 
they vawned menacingly. Despite its grandeur, there 
was to us something tragic and deathly in its cold grey 
slopes. We plucked a bouquet of fly orchis, grass of 
Parnassus, wild thyme, and the lovely pink Pyrenean 
dianthus, and then baptized ourselves in the icy lake. It 


Was too-brief bathe, but our stay in the water was 


sufficiently long to alarm our guide, who was _ lost in 


amazement at the dives, and the curious torture to which 


we were subjecting ourselves. ‘* Perhaps you would 
rather walk on the water?" we asked. ‘Ah, yes,” he 
replied, “If my faith were as big as my feet I certainly 


should.” 

A gentleman, whose telegraphic address is ** Liver: 
London,” now rejoined us in the full flush of health. 
He had found Thalictrum alpinum, elatine alsinastrum, 
equisctase hymenalis, and we know not how many other 


rare plants. The change in his spirits was amazing! 


At the hotellerie we read in the visitors’ book some 
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pathetic lines, in bad French, written by the late Ch. 
Packe—a man who loved the Pyrenees as he loved his 
own life: 
“Dans le bleu de ciel le temps éclaire 

On sent partout la fraicheur de lair, 

Le Vignemale se refléte Gans les eaux si calmes, 

Comme ta visage chérie se refléte en mon ame! 

Dieu fasse que les nuages jamais font obscures 


Cette vue A mon esprit, ta presence & mon cour.” 


On a little promontory, near the open-air restaurant, a 
marble tombstone records the death of an Englishman 
and his wife, who were drowned here during their honey- 
moon. As their bodies were taken home, one cannot but 


sympathize with Taine’s somewhat acrid comment :— 


‘Each commune of five hundred souls from Asniére to 
Tarascon has an accident to relate to his visitors; but 
it is not necessary to erect monuments to commemorate 
fatalities |” 

They had prepared us some fine trout for déjeuner. 
These fish have a long pedigree. Before the year 1789 
the Abbot of Saint Savin used to let the sporting rights 
on the Lac de Gaube. The three years’ lease was con- 
tingent upon an annual tribute of a demi-quintal of trout 
and the payment of a certain sum in silver; but the wary 
ecclesiastic was careful always to reserve to himself the 
privilege of fishing whenever he chose. The Benedictines 
of Saint Savin were in the habit of sending up their 
friends for a quiet day, and we find that the Abbé de 
Voisenon, whilst staying at Cauterets, thus wrote of his 
experiences at the Lac de Gaube in the last century: 
‘* Nous fimes pécher des truites, que nous mimes griller de 
suite ; elles étaient bien saumonées et dun gotit mervetlleux.” 
We quite agree with him; the trout of this lake have a 


most exquisite flavour. The Abbé came hither in a chaise 
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a porteurs. His description of the journey through the 
valley of Gerret is very amusing. ‘‘ The paths,” he 
says, ‘are incredible ; a chain of rocks and torrents and 
precipices, each one more dreadful than the last; dark 
with yews, pine and verveine, and everything which 
characterizes the abode of an evil magician. Not a bird 
sings, and the silence is broken only by the roar of 


avalanches, which fall from the tops of the hills with a 


blood-curdling noise. Nature appears to groan at the 
sight of her own horror. I fancied that I could even 


hear her saying: ‘ Why do you come hither offering me 
the picture of your lightheartedness ? You are very daring 
to venture to laugh in these places.’’’ But the Abbé was 
really undaunted by the perils of the road. Having faith 
in the old dictum ‘a full stomach praises God,” he forti- 
fied himself with a luncheon in which the trout were 
merely an incident. ‘* We had brought with us,” he 
continues, ‘ plenty of ‘daube, of roast meats, of chicken 
fricassées placed between the halves of rolls, of tarts and 
pieces of other delicious pastry called ‘ mullassous.’ Of 
these I ate so as actually to frighten the company. The 
mountain air had given me a voracious appetite, and the 
people were at a loss to understand how so slight a 
person could possess such a capacious stomach.” What 
was he like—that hungry ecclesiastic? Probably a thin 
little wisp of a man, with intensely eager blue eyes and 
grey hair. It is not difficult to imagine him letting out 
sail after his satisfying déjeuner, his wrinkled face illu- 
mined with calm content. On the very place, perhaps, 
where the Abbé read his breviary, and thanked his Maker 
for the sweet and wonderful things of this world, we sat 
and talked of Professor Haeckel and his recent discourse 
on the descent of man. Ah, Monsieur Abbé, could you 


have overheard and understood us, how you would have 
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shuddered at our heresies! Such a statement as—‘‘ the 
monophyletic origin of all mammalia, from the Mono- 
tremata upwards to man, is at present no longer a vague 
hypothesis, but a positively established fact,’’ would have 
been sufficient to have converted your literary fancy of an 
evil magician into a throbbing reality. To have learned 
that man has arrived at his present stage of development 
after a billion years of imperceptible evolutionary change 
would have appeared to you more than the red danger- 
signal of unbelief. But, dear old Abbé, as we returned in 
the lengthening shadows, accompanied by shepherds and 
their milch-ewes 





even with this knowledge in our minds 
—we did not the less revere the Great Designer, nor the 
less admire His glorious creations. Indeed, it is this 
gradual spread of science which must inevitably lead to 
greater love and reverence for the Magic Mind that works 
such wonders in the known universe, and labours beyond 
the confines of the known ! 


II. 
AN ASCENT OF PIC MONNE 

“HE Pic Monné lies to the west of Tennyson’s favourite 
vale of Cauteretz,—or Cauterets, as the word is 
officially spelt. It is one of the highest and finest of the 
secondary peaks of the Pyrenees. With a more rounded 
contour, a more verdurous and benignant appearance than 
most of its neighbours, it presents no difficulties to those 

who are free from attacks of vertigo. 
A breezy morning tempted’ us to rise at five o'clock, 
when * topmost Gargarus,”’ was bright with the splendour 
of the early day. As we marched through the deserted 


Place. we ‘were met by a ¢hatse a porteurs containing a 
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Spanish lady from the Baths of Panticosa, ever so many 
mountain leagues away. This old-world carriage was 
borne by three stalwart Aragonese of a distinctly brigand 
type. They were followed by a sumpter mule, led by a 
man who might have been our old friend Sancho Panza, 
so archaic were his habiliments. Looking round to make 
sure that the coast was clear, he pressed us to relieve him 
of some smuggled cigars. ‘* The Spanish money is worth 
nothing here,”—he pleaded,—‘‘ do help me to buy my 
breakfast.” This, followed by a suggestion that possibly 
we might be Spaniards ourselves, procured him what he 
wanted. 

We were soon passing through the upland valley of 
Cambasque, whose stream reminds one of the mountain 
torrents of Lakeland. High above us, to the left, the 
precipitous peak of Peguéré was also rejoicing in the 
benediction of the morning. This lovely mountain hangs 
over the deep glen of Cauterets with an air of absolute 
kingship. Its steep sides are clothed with primeval 
spruce, and pine, intermixed with deciduous foliage that 
has been touched here and there by the lambent torch of 
Autumn. Every day the russet deepens, and the bronze 
and gold of the leaves grow brighter. Some weeks ago 
the Spanish wind ceased blowing, and the Bay of Biscay 
sent us a breeze that brought the rolling vapours into 
these high vales. The pines on the great granite cliffs to 
the east of the Gave at once assumed a more velvety 
appearance, and now in the evening they emerge from 
the mists, and glitter in the sunshine, the feathered 
crests lying upon white billows of silver cloud. By and 
by these rolling vapours become transparent and tenuous, 
disappearing at length, like smoke or steam. 


In the dale of the Canbasque we met several ice-carriers 


in the cool of the morning. They had been astir at mid- 
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night, when they had ascended a tiny glacier that lies 
between Monné and the Maleshores. There they had 
hewed out their eighty kilos of ice, with which burden 
each man was running lustily. 

Crossing the stream we found ourselves amidst the 
lovely heather of the main slopes. The heat was now 
oppressive, and we were glad to rest beside a small rill, 
wherein a salamander was cooling himself. He was a 
stoutish little fellow, striped yellow and black, and he 
evidently preferred water to fire. Our guide, the genial 
Edouard, implored us not to touch the lizard, as the glands 
in the skin of these creatures exude an acrid poison. 

It is to Edouard that we owe so much of our know- 
ledge of the habits of the Pyrenean antelope*, or tzard, as 
it is called in these parts. It appears that this chamois is 
fairly plentiful in a district where nearly every other 
creature that wears fur or feather seems to be in danger 
of absolute extermination. In the stony gullies of the 
Pic d’Ardiden, in the crags of the Pic de Mallerouge, and 
the Pic Pouymouron—above the lovely vale of Lutour 
the izard still browses upon the saltish leaves of the 
taraxacum and other sharptasted herbage. Only a few 
days ago, thirty were counted as they crossed the snow- 
field of Lindaire, near the Pic d’Araille. They are 
ruthlessly hunted, however, and ere long they will 
doubtless become extinct. The capercailzie, the ptar- 
migan, and red-legged partridge are also found on the 
hills near Cauterets. On being asked whether the 
chasseurs hunted in a_ sportsmanlike way, our guide 
returned a characteristic answer. ‘‘ The houses of my 
neighbours have two entrances—when hunger enters by 
one, virtue leaves by the other.” 


*Antilope rupicapra. 
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Every now and again we turned to view the Plateau de 
Lisey, an ideal little pasture, set like a green gem amidst 
the dark pines across the vale. Above us, two great 
bearded vultures wheeled in immense circles. Zp—zp 
sp. Whrr—whrr—whrr,—cried the grasshoppers. The 
sun smote full upon their cover of heath and bilberry, 
pranked here and there with sweet-scented blue viola, 
and purple scabious. The air to us was like a perpetual 
draught of wine, yet we became thirstier and _thirstier. 
La Fontaine du Cinquet offered us the coldest water that 
issues from the breast of Monné, and there we rested and 
ate our peaches. Thenceforward our way led by stonier 
paths until we reached the point where the mule-track 
ends in the region of the rarer Alpine flora. Under the 
stones was the parsley fern, and above them the miile- 
pertuis, or arnica, blossomed in great patches of brilliant 
yellow. There was also the hawkbit in the short, crisp 
grass, and many other familiar and unfamiliar flowers. 
On the very crest of Monné, at a height of 8,800 feet, 
there are among the rocks no less than seventy distinct 
varieties of Alpine plants, not least beautiful of which 
is the Myosotis pyrenaica, spreading out in bright pro- 
fusion of living blue, rarer and lovlier than the colour of 
the opaque turquoise. Our guide dug up a root of the 
réglisse and bade us taste the flavour. Its sweet juice has 
the power to sustain the mountaineer. when he lacks bread 
and water, For eight and forty hours Edouard has 
subsisted on this licorice plant, together with the blood 
of an izard—when crag-bound in the stony hills of Spain. 
Approaching the extreme summit, we found that un- 
common British fern woodsia tlvensis. It was in a niche 
of one of the few dizzy places that: require to be passed 


before one reaches the actual crest of Monné. Here and 


there great care is necessary, but, the top once gained, 
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how splendid the reward! There were the mighty 
Pyrenees spread out before us—the great natural frontier 
of massive granite! Southward. to the right, lay 
glaciered Vignemale the terrible, flanked on the west 
by the mountains of Aratille, and on the east by the high 
peaks that guard the vale of Lutour. Farther off in the 
same direction shone Mont-Perdu, 3,352 métres above 
the level of the sea, and the highest point in this region. 
At the foot of Vignemale (the loftiest peak in the French 
Pyrenees) we saw the Val de Gaube, threaded by the 
silver ribbon of the cascades of Splumous. Nearer still 
was the Lac d’ Illhéou, a small mountain tarn in which 
the Cambasque stream takes its rise. °‘‘ Lac Bleu” it is 
often called, and blue indeed it is, like a great sapphire 
set down in a grey chasm. This tarn lies far beyond the 
razor-edge of the three thousand feet precipice over which 
we were gazing. Deep ugly gulfs lay below us to right 
and left. Away to the southwest the bulky Pic Balaitous 
reared its head, hoary with snow and ice. Close to this 
superb mountain stands its Spanish acolyte, La Frondilla, 
which clove the blue in unscaled grandeur until the year 
1879, when it was conquered by a guide of Cauterets. 
Beyond these bare summits the distant Pic du Midi 
d’Ossau, and the Pic Lurien rose up. in a great stony 
desert of arid mountains. 

To our left there was a less savage prospect. The 
Vallées d’Estem, d’Arrens, and de Ferriere, the country 
about Eaux Bonnes—in a ward all the Hautes and Basses 
Pyrénées were spread out before us, clear and bright as a 
promised land. Far off in the east was the Pic du Midi 
de Bigorre, together with its satellites, and all their snowy 
neighbours. 

A Frenchman joined us on the summit, and he seemed 


greedy to hear our praise of his country’s highlands. It 
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was not difficult to effect one of those pleasant rapproche- 
ments betwixt France and England, which usually take 
place when two individuals of the different races come 
suddenly together. 

“I greatly admire the English character,” said this 
young man from Poitiers, after I had justly praised the 
magnificent landscape, *‘ and I only wish that I could see 
England.” Upon being asked why he did not go, he 
replied that his family disliked the idea. 

“It would do the English character a great deal of 
good if you would come more often to these mountains,” 
said the enthusiastic Edouard,—‘ what satisfying calm 
there is here!” The silence that hung over the Monné 
was indeed refreshing. From far away came the faint 
whisper of a cataract, and this was the only sound that 
broke the peace of the stony wilderness. To see this 
immense prospect was in itself a sufficient recompense 
for the tedium of our long journey to the south. The 
Pyrenees are utterly unlike what one imagines them to 
be. They are so impressive, that they grip the heart and 
make us their slaves. Their majesty and dignity cannot 
be put into words. 

On our way down the abrupt slope of the crest, my 
Poitiers friend was seized with a fit of giddiness. To 
save his country’s honour Edouard treated this matter 
lightly, and began cheerfully to prattle about the practice 
of giving salt to the domestic animals. A strong smell of 
wool pervaded the atmosphere of the heights, and we 
could see a boy-shepherd perche:| above a yawning abyss. 
He called his flock together, and we saw him give each 
sheep in turn a certain portion of salt. which the animal 
ate greedily. According to our guide salt is administered 
to sheep and cows ‘*‘so as to give force to the mouth,” 


and as a preventive of disease. A dry day is always 
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selected for this medical treatment, and the salt is given 
at noon when there is little moisture in the herbage. 
Three or four hours must elapse before the animals are 
allowed to drink. ‘‘If they were to drink now,” said 
Edouard, ‘‘ they would die.” From what we subsequently 
saw, the young shepherd had his work cut out to prevent 
the thirsty creatures from rushing to the water. The 
sheep on these pastures are quite biblical. They have 
the large luminous eyes and aquiline noses of the Eastern 
breed. Some of the faces are glossy black, others of the 
usual greyish white. A few of the animals are piebald, 
and many are of a rich brown. 

Having recovered his nerve, the Frenchman now began 
to speak of the curiously partial spirit which has been 
manifested of late by his country. He attributes the 
injustice and degradation of the French tribunals to the 
ignorance of the proletariat. Calumnious and iniquitous 
news is spread among the working people by the Five 
Cent journals. These are the only papers the labourer 
can afford to buy, and their editors stick at nothing. The 
bulk of the electors of France,—-though good and sound 
at heart,—are led by the journalists, and thus it is they 
lose their sense of equity and proportion, their minds 
being poisoned by the virus of the gutter-press. 

A snake made an attempt to cross our path. Edouard 
killed the aspic, and, as he did so, the man from Poitiers 
exclaimed—‘* Would that the venomous misunderstand- 
ings that always seem to exist between our two great 
countries could be thus easily disposed of!” It was like 
a beautiful copybook heading, or a sentence from some 
antique melodrama. 

We soon got back to the Fontaine du Cinquet with 
the transpiration dripping from our foreheads. We sat on 
a slab of granite, surrounded by harebells and a pro- 
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fusion of purple thistles, with silvery leaves and stalks. 
Edouard dipped his forefingers in the ice-cold water, and 
put them in his ears. ‘* That gives freshness to the head,” 
said he. This simple custom of the Pyrenean hunters is 
excellent, for, after trying it, we at once felt cool. 

We lunched by the fountain, making free with each 
other’s provisions. When some paté de foie gras was 
given to the guide, he carefully picked out the truffles and 
offered them to us. There was a delicate courtesy in this 
act which only a Frenchman could shew. To define its 
effect upon one’s insularity would be too great a task. 
The gentleman from Poitiers pressed upon our acceptance 
some champagne, assuring us that the brand was a good 
one. We could not disagree with him openly, but in 
drinking this tawny liquor, we were certainly not fortified 
by the grape. Sttpate me malts would be a capital motto 
for its unknown manufacturer, and he might be assigned 
as crest a large Normandy pippin. In descending, we 
called at the Cabane du Cinquette to see the cowherds. 
The almost tropical sun was doing its best to turn the 
mahogany of their faces to ebony.. These pasteurs are 
scorched, wrinkled, and prematurely aged. Now and 
again, one encounters a young Apollo, but such appari- 
tions are rare. The tiny cabins in which the men eat 
and sleep are enough in themselves to stunt the body and 
to stifle the imagination. They are rude erections of 
rough stones, roofed with turf, rather smaller than the 
average pig-sty. Within, there is a crowded darkness. 
The Cabane du Cinquette is occupied by three men, who 
sleep side by side on a litter of hay. The blue sky can 
be seen between the walls and the roof of the hut. In 
these interstices, which admit both light and air, are 
placed certain rude cooking utensils; great loaves of 


bread, and little packets of condiments. Hanging on 
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the walls are strings of onions, wooden spoons, and 
knapsacks made of the skins of izards shot in summer 
when the hair is short. Punteros—little collars with 
spiked points—hang beside the milk-tins. These pun- 
teros of bent wood are put on the calves when it is 
desired that they should not make any further demands 
upon their mothers. If a calf wearing these ornaments, 
ventures to seize a teat, the puntero scratches the maternal 
udder, and milk cannot be had at any price. 

The colourless life of the pasteur is brightened by his 
weekly visit to Cauterets. Every Saturday he goes down 
to the town for provisions. During the rest of the week 
he looks wistfully at night upon the illuminated fairy- 
land which glitters beneath him with all the glory of 
cheap electric light. His fire is lit on the floor of the 
cabane. The smoke hangs in the hut and hurts his eyes. 
Around his dwelling are little beds of spinach for the 
pot-au-feu. This herb has spread out among the grass, 
and it may be said to grow wild. If the cowherd loses 
himself in the darkness, or in the mist, he gropes about 
until he finds the spinach plants. When he touches the 
familiar leaves he knows where he is. 

Looking downwards from this cabane, Cauterets lay in 
deep shadow. Far away below lay the little modern 
town, and it gave one the impression of being built of 
children’s bricks. From this point we made a rapid 
descent, pausing on our way to open some doors in 
the mountain side, which cover the wells where cream is 
kept. Several stalwart peasants passed us, each burdened 
with eighty to a hundred kilos of hay. They were run- 
ning with these loads, skipping from rock to rock, like 
the goats of scripture. 

“Why are you taking notes in that little book?” asked 


Edouard. ‘ We are going to write something about our 
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morning’s walk.” we replied. ‘“O you English,” he 
continued, “you are always writing, but you'll soon 
have something to write about now that Russia is going 
to fight you!” 


TWO POEMS. 
By Rowrtanp THIRLMERE. 
NEW BAPTISM. 
I. 

O, thou hast filled my breast with happy peace, 

Fair land of falling waters: 
On the low hills beside the Atlantic wave 
I saw the wonder that thy bounty gave 


To bygone sons and daughters. 


Like Jason searching for the Golden Fleece, 
I felt thy gracious spirit 
Blow through me with the snow’s breath keen 
and clear ; 
And, looking towards thy greatness, half in fear, 
[ heard thee say, “‘ Inherit.” 


Il. 


Can I inherit what was his 
Who twice of old went there to sing ? 
I found the azure fleur-de-lys 


That hangs above the secret spring: 


I heard a voice within a vale 
Whose savage beauty woke my soul, 
Surprised, I listened to a tale 
That made the broken-hearted whole : 
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Strengthened and purified by pain, 
My voice had caught a clearer tone : 
At last I saw my soul again 


That seemed for ever dead and gone. 


For all the evil dreams were dreamed 
And fire was lit within the clay ; 
I triumphed in new strength; it seemed 


My life had known no yesterday. 


III. 


Now the days are grey and cold, 
Vapours from the vale and wold 
Make the weary slaves of gold 
Heartsick where they stand ; 
But my soul looks back, and goes 
Where the rhododendron’s rose 
Blushes by the silver snows 


Of a southern land. 


Fleets away and leaves a shell 
Standing at the door of hell, 
Bargaining to buy or sell— 

But a mere machine— 
Whilst my spirit bows before 
Hills that reach from shore to shore, 
Stands and listens at the door 

Of the Great Unseen. 


Poises on the velvet pine 
Drinks the breeze that thrills like wine, 
Then in ecstasy divine 


Gladly kneels to pray— 
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Bathes in deep and foaming streams 
Where the liquid sapphire gleams, 
And the garb of sordid dreams 


There is cast away. 


Whilst my spirit preens its wings— 

Happier than earth’s happiest kings— 

Where the torrent sighs and sings 
Chariots appear ; 

Then upon the drifting mist, 

Snowy-white and amethyst, 

Mounts unto the Exorcist 


That which filled me here. 


He who purifies the soul 

Ends the Evil One’s control, 

Casts him out and makes us whole— 
He it is I meet: 

All His doors are opened wide, 

And the wanderer sees with pride 

Beauty, smiling like a bride, 
Fain to bathe his feet. 





HOW COULD I FORGET THEE. 
How could I forget thee 
Who hast ne’er forgot 
When the ground about me 
Grew forget-me-not,— 
Whilst the distant waters, 
Azure as thine eyes, 
Made the arid mountains 


Seem a Paradise ? 
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How could I forget thee 
Who hast ne’er forgot ? 
O’er the fearful chasms, 
In the frozen grot— 
Morn and eve thy presence 
Breathed a constant prayer, 
And the glacier’s bosom 


Felt thy shadow there. 


How could I forget thee 
Who hast ne’er forgot ? 
Night laid hands of silver 


On the snow-bound cot : 


Then we clomb in visions, 
Paths till then untrod, 
And we knelt together 
At the throne of God. 





























ON READING AND THE FORMATION OF A 


HOME LIBRARY. 
By W. R. CREDLAND. 


| NTIL recent years it was so unusual a thing to find 

in the houses of English people, books of any kind 
beyond a bible, church service, hymn book, some religious 
tracts, a penny almanack, and possibly a cookery book 
and Complete Letter-writer, that the presence in any of 
them of a comparatively small collection of volumes was 
enough to arrest attention, and set you wondering as to 
what kind of rare animal their owner could be. In 
country places, where the modern vearning after culture 
in all its forms has hardly yet penetrated, this unenlight- 
ened condition of things still generally prevails, but in 
the towns a change for the better is coming rapidly over 
the homes of the people. More than a quarter of a cen- 
tury has elapsed since the Elementary Education Act was 
passed, and one of the many objects of the makers of that 
particular piece of law was to ensure that the generation 
of Englishmen and women succeeding them should have 
no excuse for the crime of inability to read. It cannot 
be questioned that the influence of the enthusiasm for 
education which that Act created, has been so great and 
searching, that it has changed in some most important 
ways, the character of the present generation. Appetite 
grows by what it feeds on, and having given way to the 
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educational furore, we are now apparently in a fair way 
to become slaves to it. Not only must everybody be made 
to read, but they must be technically and artistically 
educated as well, and soon, no doubt, all the gin palaces 
in the country will be converted into schools and colleges. 

One of the most palpable results of the spread of educa- 
tion has been the enormous increase of reading matter of 
all kinds which is monthly, weekly, daily, and almost 
hourly poured from the printing press. So vast is it, that 
the reproach that we are a nation of shopkeepers, can 
be bravely met by the assertion that we are now a nation 
of readers. In a speech made a while ago to the members 
of the Stockport Pleasant Sunday Afternoon Association, 
Archdeacon Wilson computed that eight tons of ‘ stupid 
periodicals” went out from Manchester every week. 
This literature was, in his estimation, so trifling, so 
snippity, so gossipy, false and frivolous, as to be destruc- 
tive of the power of attentive study in those who read it. 
These are strong words, but they are not the strongest he 
uttered against the practice, rapidly becoming prevalent, 
of taking literature in small and spicy doses much in the 
same way, and with the same deleterious moral effect, as 
some peculiar folk ‘‘nip” all the day over, but never 
“drink.” ~—- Periodicals like ‘Tit Bits,” ** Pearson’s 
Weekly,” ‘* Answers,” and a score of others, have, in 
fact, engendered what may be truly called an appetite 
for literary dram drinking. One or other of them may 
now be found in most households, whose literary cravings 
they supply in a way horrifying to high-toned men of 
culture, such as Archdeacon Wilson. Yet some reason 
may be shown for doubting whether even such reading as 
this is altogether injurious. A Frezch proverb tells us 
that it is the first step which costs. Experience adds 
that the most difficult part of a task has been accom- 
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plished when a beginning has actually been made. Now 
if the beginning of the culture of the masses has been 
initiated by the dissemination amongst them of the 
reading habit, it matters little, to my thinking, as to the 
particular development which that habit takes in the first 
instance. The foundation stone of culture is the reading 
habit. It is of the utmost importance that this stone 
should first be laid, for without it there can be no super- 
structure. <A little thinking over the matter makes it 
anything but hard to convince oneself that the immense 
production of trashy periodicals, and their eager perusal 
by the public is not a permanent phenomenon. It is a 
phase in the development of the national culture. With 
us general education is a comparatively new thing. It is 
in the first flush of youth, and youth was ever wayward 
and giddy. By and by it will steady itself and the result 
then will be great and incalculable gain. For not only 
will the reading habit have been generally formed, but it 
will be directed by the experience and wisdom of our great 
writers towards the acquisition of that knowledge which 
shall be most productive of good to the individual and to 
the community. 

Already there are strong evidences of the approach of 
this devoutly to be wished for consummation. Side by 
side with the growth of the cheap periodical, there has 
been a steady and substantial increase in the number of 
those magazines whose appeal is to the educated and the 
cultured. Never before has there existed in the world 
such a number of high-class magazines, possessing so 
many attractions and excellencies, as we have to-day ; 
and never before have the wants and tastes of all classes 
of the community been so admirably and cheaply supplied 


with information, art, and literature of a superiority be- 


yond cavil. It is almost trite to assert that whatever is 
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best worth saying, and of the utmost utility to the world 
to know, is now-a-days first said in the pages of some 
periodical. Therefore it would seem to follow almost as 
a matter of course, that whoever has acquired some taste 
for reading, no matter what kind of periodical may have 
helped to implant it, will insensibly be led on to the 
perusal of current literature of a higher, and finally of the 
highest class. 1 would earnestly advise everyone to be- 
come readers of the best periodical literature of the day. 
By so doing, not only will they place themselves abreast 
with the thought, the science, the movements, the aspira- 
tions of the time, but through frequent allusion and quota- 
tion, their attention will be powerfully directed to the 
literature of the .past. In this way, those who have 
already acquired the reading habit, will have it developed 
and fostered. And where is the man, who having once 
browsed in the vast and opulent field of English litera- 
ture, does not return to it again and again with renewed 
delight ? Has anyone ever met such a man? Nay, 
rather have they not known many to whom the habit of 
reading, and the possession of, or access to, the master- 
pieces of English literature, have been the salt and savour 
of their lives. Those whose early surroundings lead them 
to form the reading habit unconsciously are happy indeed. 
Therefore it behoves everyone to have books—and the 
best books—in their houses, for, if the reading habit is 
rightly directed when it is capable of direction, much 
vitiation of taste, and much wandering in waste places 
will be avoided. How much’'can be done by others in 
making the literary path pleasant and profitable, is known 


to the full by those whose first steps were. guided therein 


by a wise father or mother. But those who must be 
their own helpers need not be discouraged. The reading 


habit is not difficult to acquire, and lke virtue, it is its 
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own reward. English literature is the richest in the 
world. It is capable of responding to every mood, of 
fulfilling every desire. There is no need to consider it im 
any sense as a taskmaster. If you feel that you have in 
days gone by, somewhat neglected this glorious legacy 
bequeathed to you by the best and greatest thinkers of 
the past, and feel that you must make amends, there 
is no necessity for you to prescribe a hard and fast course 
of reading. You would probably never have time to read 
all the classics of our English literature if you tried. What 
then are you todo? Perhaps the best plan would be to 
buy a few books judiciously, and make them your friends 
before you attempted anything further. <A glance here 
and there mto a book will tell you pretty correctly 
whether it is likely to suit your taste or not, and if it be 
one of the recognised best books, take it to your heart 
and make a friend of it. Where one good book has 
become a friend and companion, the world has, to the 
bounds of its influence at least, grown that much the 
broader and more beautiful. Petrarch said of his books 
‘* } have friends whose society is extremely agreeable to 
me, they are of all ages, and of every country. It is easy 
to gain access to them, for they are all at my service, and 
I admit them to my company, and dismiss them from 
it whenever I please. Some relate to me the events 
of the past ages, while others reveal to me the secrets of 
nature. Some teach me how to live, and others how to 
die. Some by their vivacity drive away my cares, and 
exhilarate my spirits, while others give fortitude to my 
mind. They open to me im short, the various avenues of 
all the arts and sciences, and upon their information | 
may safely rely in all emergencies." Now-a-days it is so 


easy to acquire the classics of our literature, that there ts 


hardly any man who can give a reasonable excuse for not 
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possessing them. Many publishers have issued series, 
and even libraries of the best English books, at prices 
which literally place them within the reach of all. Henry 
Morley’s Universal Library extends to some 60 volumes, 
any one of which can be bought for gd., and every one of 
which is a “classic.” Then there are series published by 
Walter Scott, by Routledge, by the Messrs. Cassell, at 
44d. each, and many others. Bohn’s Library, though 
dearer, 3/6 per volume, forms a splendid collection of 
the best of the world’s literature. 

If there be, as it is certain there will be, among the 
so-called classics, many books which do not appeal 
specially to you, this should not be an excuse for not 
having them in the house. The human mind is as 
various as the human being. We are none of us _ pre- 
cisely alike in our appearance, in our capacities, in our 
tastes. That which wearies you may delight another. 
Your books should be selected then as much for the 
household, and for your friends, as for yourself, and they 
should be those which have passed scatheless through the 
ordeal of the criticism of at least one generation. 
Emerson lays down three stern rules with regard to 
reading. These are: 1. Never read any book that is not 
a year old. 2. Never read any but famed books. — 3. 
Never read any but what you like; or in Shakespeare's 
phase : 

No profit goes where is no pleasure ta’en. 
In brief, Sir, study what you most affect. 


Another American writer has said that Emerson's rules 
would be perfect if we add to each the clause, ** unless you 
choose.”’ If the first of these rules were modified so as 
to read ‘never buy a book, &c.” the rest might be allowed 
to stand, yet it would be as unwise as it would be difficult 


to abide by such rules. You could hardly restrain your- 
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self from reading a new book if it answered to the require- 
ment of rule 3. And it would be a curious and remark- 
able experience to see an author publishing a new book 
already a year old. There are, in fact, good books for 
the hour, and good books for all time, as well as bad 
books for the hour, and bad ones for all time. The real 
value of any book, old or new, to a particular reader, 
is to be measured by its serviceableness to him. ‘‘ There 
is a literature of knowledge and a literature of power” 
says De Quincey, and both these must grow with the 
growth of the ages—it is for posterity, not for us, to weed 
out from them the mere intellectual rubbish. 

What then must we buy and what must we read? It 
is a pertinent question and one difficult to answer rightly. 
It is not necessary to suggest any 100 best books to put 
on your shelves as a start. Sir John Lubbock will do 
that for you if you like, and Mr. Gladstone would have 
told you on a post-card what books had helped him had 
you but asked him nicely. For various reasons such 
suggestion would be superfluous. If one were to say 
read the classics—read Homer, Plutarch, Herodotus, and 
Plato—read Virgil, Livy, and Tacitus—read Dante, Tasso, 
and Petrarch—read Cervantes and Camoens—read Goethe 
and Schiller—read Chaucer, Spencer, Shakspeare, Milton, 
Bacon, Sir Thomas Browne, Bunyan, Addison, Gray, 
Scott, Shelley, Wordsworth, Tennyson—read Dickens, 
Thackeray, and Meredith—this could only mean that we 
know if you were to do this, you would be in no serious 
danger of spending time amiss. But although the books 
written by these men are classics, and, therefore, are 
just those books which **no gentleman's library should 
be without,” it is very certain that only a fraction of 


them would really interest you or be helpful to you, and 


that fraction would vary with each individual. 
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Whatever is interesting to you and helpful to you 
will tend to your culture, and if you are to use to 
the best advantage the faculties which have been granted 
unto you, they must be cultivated. “If I only knew 
my forte, my strongest point,” a young man will some- 
times say, ‘“‘then I might be able to do something.” 
Well, reading will help a man to find his forte. Let 
him read thoughtfully and carefully and he will soon 
find out which of the things he has read remains most 
permanently with him and becomes most a part of his 
daily life. Considering these things, he will see that in 
some direction, or it may be directions his mind shows a 
special aptitude, and if he will but cultivate this aptitude 
he will find his forte. Many thoughtful men have laid 
stress on the necessity of finding out these aptitudes and 
cultivating them. Mr. Frederick Harrison says, ‘‘ Every 
book that we take up without a purpose is an opportunity 
lost of taking up a book with a purpose—every bit of 
stray information which we cram into our heads without 
any sense of its importance, is for the most part a bit of 
the most useful information driven out of our heads.” 
Matthew Arnold also would have us read almost solely for 
culture, and culture with him means *‘ to know the best that 
has been thought and said in the world.” This, however, 
isa large order. No man can ever know the best that has 
been said and thought in the world. For there is no ab- 
solute consensus of opinion as to what is best, and for no 
two men would that word have precisely the same meaning. 
But with regard to books, those which have been the 
most generally approved are the best, for in the long-run, 
nothing but truth, simplicity, and a lofty purpose, ap- 
proves a book to the favour of the ages; and nothing else 
ought to approve it to the individual reader. Thus the 


end is reached and the choice is made, not by taking a 
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book because a ‘‘course of reading“ commands you to do 
so, but because you come to see for yourself the book’s 
appropriateness to you and your needs, and, therefore, the 
wisdom of the selection. 

\s regards the choice of modern books, many hand- 
books and lists have been issued for the guidance of those 
who wish to purchase wisely and well. Among the best 
of them I may mention Sonnenschein’s ** Best Books” and 
* Reader’s Guide to Contemporary Literature,” Arthur 
Acland’s ** Guide to the Choice of Books,” and Penn's 
“The Home Library.” From Mr. Acland’s book a 
selection might be made at comparatively small cost 
which would give anyone a fairly representative collection 
of the best English literature. Such a guide, compiled 
as it is by a competent man, is almost an essential re- 
quisite to the purchaser, in this age when books pour forth 
from the printing press in an increasing torrent, requiring 
an expert to discriminate between which are of value and 
which are not. Here again, however, the choice will be 
largely influenced by the taste which has been instilled. 

When a man has acquired the reading habit and accumu- 
lated a certain number of the best books, he is almost sure 
to develop a partiality for some special form of literature. 
He mounts, in fact, a hobby. Everyone ought to mount 
a hobby of some sort, for, provided he does not allow it to 
run away with him, he will get much quiet enjoyment out 
of it. If the book lover lets his hobby get too much head, 
he becomes a bibliomaniac, and is to be pitied, but if he 
keep within the corners of common-sense and his pocket, 
he will pass many a pleasant hour hunting on the stalls 
and in the shops of old booksellers for the shy game 
be it early editions of the poets, be it Utopia’s or what 


not—which he knows is lying in hiding there. But | 


need not enter into the delights of the book-hunter, for 
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they have already been depicted in an inimitable manner 
by Mr. Hill Burton. My desire is that you should not 
only be induced to read, but to buy books for yourself, 
and form your own library. <A little library growing 
larger year by vear is an honourable part of a man’s life 
history. A collection of books is not a luxury, but one of 
the necessities of life, and it will increasingly become so 
as the struggle for a fuller and brighter life, the result of 
the spread of education, becomes keener. Possess books, 
and you will soon learn to love them, and to care for 
them. 

What then, you may ask, is the service which this 
reading and these books will do for you? On this point 
much also has been said and written. ‘* Reading maketh 
a full man” is one of the most hackneyed sayings of 
England’s great philosopher— Francis Bacon. It is 
none the less true for its triteness. The true service of 
reading is something more than to afford amusement for 
an idle hour. The proper end to be sought is something 
far beyond the mere acquirement of knowledge, or attain- 
ment of individual culture. The end and aim of all 
reading should be the proper development of a true and 
high personal character, and the utilization of our 
acquirements for the general good. The constant com- 
panionship of good books will serve powerfully to this 
end. They are, as Bacon finely says, ‘those ships of 
thought voyaging through the sea of time and carrying 
their precious freight so safely from generation to genera- 
tion.” In them we have the finest minds giving us the 
best wisdom of the present and of all past ages; intellects 
gifted beyond ours ready to offer us the results of lifetimes 
of patient and ingenious thought; imaginations open to 
the beauty of the universe, far beyond what it is given 


to us to behold; characters whom we can only hope to 
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imitate, but whom it is one of the highest privileges of 
life to know. 

Friendship with the best books necessarily leads to 
the cultivation and refinement of taste, and this again 
leads to the enlightenment and elevation of the mind, 
to the softening of manners, and to a more delicate 
perception and use of the amenities of life. Taste, 
when acquired, also enables the reader to carry his mind 
along the paths of another’s thought in such manner that 
it shall retain only the good, the true and the beautiful, 
while the bad, the false and the repulsive shall pass out 
of sight and recollection. This art may be settled by 
practice into a habit, and all young men should be 
zealously educated therein. The great writers are the 
good writers in whom feebleness, coarseness, whimsicality 
or meanness and malice are accidental. In reading the 
masterpieces we need not fear that we shall have to 
reject much. There is only coarseness in Shakespeare 
for coarse minds. The great writers serve to carry us out 
of ourselves till, in our own highest and noblest moments, 
we partake of their greatness, and stand, as it were, on 
their intellectual plane. We then share the author's best 
self in his best hours, our vision expands, our intellect 
becomes god-like. Surely this great enlightenment is 
worth some effort to attain. Milton, in his grand plea 
for the freedom of the press, says: ** Books are not 
absolutely dead things, but do contain a potency of life 
in them to be active as that soul was whose progeny 
they are; nay, they do preserve as in a violl the purest 
efficacy and extraction of that living intellect that bred 
them. As good almost kill a man as kill a good book: 
who kills a man kills a reasonable creature, God’s image ; 


but he who destroys a good Book kills Reason itself, kills 


the image of God, as it were, in the eye. A good book is 
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the precious life-blood of a master-spirit, imbalmed and 
treasured up on purpose to a life beyond life.” 

To many persons, counsels like these, to get books and 
read them for themselves, may seem like counsels of per- 
fection. When the day’s work is over they are too jaded 


in mind and body to care for reading, or for anything 


requiring exertion. But believe me, this is little more 
than fancy. There are many instances on record of 


wonderful perfection in knowledge being acquired under 
most untoward circumstances. In your most tired 
moment, were you told that a valuable treasure was 
waiting for you half a mile off, you would make some 
exertion to get it. If you make some exertion to get a 
taste for reading, you may be very sure that the effort, 
however tiresome it may seem at the moment, will be 
lavishly repaid, for there is waiting, for those who make 
it, that treasure, priceless beyond gold and beyond 
precious stones 





our incomparable English literature. 



































THE CONVERSATIONS OF JAMES NORTH- 
COTE, R.A., AND JAMES WARD, ARTIST.* 


By Ernest FLETCHER. 


“HE second son of a humble watchmaker, James North- 

cote was born at Plymouth, on the 22nd October, 
1746. With little or no education, but with a great and 
absorbing love for art, he fought for many years against 
tremendous obstacles, and was ultimately elected a Royal 
Academician in February, 1787. He made a great 
though probably not an enduring——-name for himself in 
the world of art, and likewise accomplished, during his 
long life. by the help of William Hazlitt and James 
Ward, a considerable amount of literary work. When 
Hazlitt. however, in the New Monthly Magazine, and 
afterwards, in 1830, in the form of a volume, pub- 
lished the interesting intercourse which had taken place 
between himself and Northcote, the world seemed to 
recognize that the latter was a very gifted, if somewhat 
cynical, conversationalist of a high order, and it is chiefly 
in that capacity that Northcote’s name will perhaps be 
handed down to posterity. 

Having attained his 86th year, Noithcote died, on the 
13th of July, 1831, at the residence in Argyll Place, 


wherein he had lived and laboured for nearly half a 





*This paper contains the intercourse which took place between Northcote 
and Ward from May, 1810, to the beginning of the year 1815. 
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century. He had always had a fear—as he would express 
it—of dying by inches as Sir Joshua did. He used to 
wonder why the Litany makes people pray to be 
delivered from sudden death. ‘* For my part,” he one 
day said to Ward, * If I thought it right to pray at all on 
that subject, I should pray to be sent out of the world by 
a death as sudden as possible, as a great mark of divine 
favour.” He died literally in harness, working almost to 
the last moment of his long life. He left behind him 
personal estate to the value of five-and-twenty thousand 
pounds, the bulk of which he bequeathed to the devoted 
sister who had cheered him with her loving companion- 
ship for many vears; and to two domestic servants who 
had served their master faithfully and well, the painter 
bequeathed nearly three thousand pounds. 

James Ward was born in the hamlet of Oddendale in 
Westmorland, early in the month of June, 1784. He 
was five-and-twenty years of age when he came up to 
London and commenced attending the schools of the 
Academy. One of his earliest friends in the Metropolis 
was John Jackson, the artist, who became an Academician 
some years later. The latter artist, who was on most 
intimate terms with Northcote, was accustomed to regale 
Ward very frequently with incidents concerning the 
great painter, and was wont to repeat many of his sayings 
as being extremely original and interesting. 

A great desire to become acquainted with Northcote 
stole over Ward's mind. Having communicated this feel- 
ing to his friend Jackson, the two young artists arrived 
one May morning in 1810, at the painter’s residence in 
Argyll Place. Northcote directed the attention of his 
callers to an unfinished portrait of Sir Francis Burdett 
which was on the easel, and explained that he had been 


painting it in the Tower for Mr. Fawkes, of Farnley. He 
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continued to say that he made it a rule never to go out of 
his house to paint portraits, but he had been urged to 
make an exception in this case, and it had been pointed 
out to him that the circumstance of the portrait having 
been painted in the Tower whilst Sir Francis was suffer- 
ing in the cause of his country, would add greatly to its 
interest and value. Jackson interrupted to say that his 
friend would be willing to act as model at any time, and 
Northcote suggested that he should come as the model for 
the coat and hands of this portrait of Sir Francis Burdett. 
Here was Ward’s opportunity, and to the painter’s sugges- 
tion he gave his willing, and even grateful, assent, and sat 
for several subsequent days in the capacity to which we 
have just alluded. 

At this time, Ward was but in his 26th year, and North- 
cote was nearly forty years his senior. Notwithstanding, 
however, this great disparity in their years, the acquaint- 
ance thus formed between the two artists gradually ripened 
into a warm friendship, and the visits of the young West- 
morland man were much encouraged by the great painter. 
Ward soon discovered that what he had heard concerning 
the great conversational powers of Northcote had not 
been exaggerated, and from the first day of their acquaint- 
ance he seems to have been in the habit of recording in 
his note-books and diaries the substance of what the 
painter had been saying. And such was the regard and 
estimation in which Ward held the great and eccentric 
Northcote, that he continued the recording of their inter- 
course for a period of more than 20 years, until at length 
death beckoned away for ever his venerable friend, and the 
voice to which he had listened so long could be heard no 
more. 


Not long after Northcote’s death, James Ward returned 


to his native county, and survived his famous friend for 
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more than 20 years. On the 19th day of December, 1850, 
he was laid finally to rest in the quiet Westmorland 
churchyard of Crosby Ravensworth, well-nigh within the 
shadow of the little hamlet where he was born sixty-six 
years before. 

It may seem strange that Ward’s papers and note- 
books, containing so much valuable and interesting in- 
formation, should have lain in oblivion for nearly half-a- 
century. But soit is; and when, some two years ago, these 
documents of his, now yellow with age, and the writing 
beginning to fade, were placed in my keeping by loving 
hands, I felt it my duty to make some endeavour to bring 
the material thus placed at my disposal, into something 
like practical shape and methodical arrrangement, and I 
willingly undertook the work—to me a labour of interest 
and of love. 


THE CONVERSATIONS. 

James NorTHCOTE lived at 39, Argyll Place. He 
painted in a little back-room at the head of the stairs, 
and it was in that small chamber that my intercourse 
with him, (records Ward), took place. The door on the 
stairs was seldom opened, for the studio was approached 
through two other, and much larger rooms, filled with his 
solemn-looking pictures ranged on each side, and making 
you feel that you were passing through two rows of 
guards. The passing through these large rooms made 
the little studio itself appear a delightful, snug retreat. 
It was lighted by a very high window, the lower part of 
which was covered by a curtain, and the arrangement 
combined the two qualities of cheerfulness and warmth, 
with the total exclusion of the world without. Certain 
pictures hung on the walls of this room to direct his taste, 
including two or three fine heads by Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
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a beautiful portrait by Sir Peter Lely, and a fine copy of 
Vandvke's. 

I was accustomed to tap very gently at the door of this 
little sanctum. for nothing displeased Northcote more 
than a loud knocking at his door, or a stamping manner 
of walking through his rooms. I would soon hear a little 
rustling within, the door would quietly open, and the 
painter, dressed in his blue-and-white morning gown, and 
palette in hand, would thrust his head a little way out, 
and exclaim, ** Ah! it’s you, is it? Come in then!” The 
door then closed after me, and the external world with all 
its noise was completely shut out. Then for the next 
two or three hours he would delight me with such 
vivid descriptions of Italy. its beautiful scenery, its 
serene climate, and the gentle manner of its inhabitants, 
especially in the country places, that charming pictures 
were thus formed in my imagination, and oftentimes, as 
I wended my way homewards along the prosaic London 
streets, I could see nothing save the golden skies and the 
sapphire mountains of Titian. His conversation never in 
the least interrupted his work. It may be partiality upon 
my part, but I fancy no room nor any conversations will 
ever delight me so again. 

Northcote would sometimes speak of his early struggles 
in London, and told me that when he first came to the 
city he was compelled to colour little prints to enable him 
to earn his subsistence. Said the painter :— 

I had but a little money with me, which I had been saving from my 
earnings for some time down at Plymouth, and I was dreadfully afraid of 
spending it, lest I should be obliged to go home again. I accordingly cast in 
my mind how I might earn a little, in order to prolong my stay in London. 
I had always been fond of drawing birds from nature, and having brought 


with me some of these drawings, I one day went into a print shop and offered 


some of them for sale, saying to the man that I could supply him with more 


if he could sell such things. He looked at them for some time and seemed 
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to like them, but observed that they must take me considerable time in doing, 
and he feared he could not sell them for anything adequate, at the same 
time showing me some prints of his such as children buy. He asked me if 
I could colour these, as these he had a sale for, being able to afford them 
cheap. 1 could easily do that, I said, and agreed with him immediately, 
taking a bundle of them home with me to my lodgings. 1 remember I used 
to rise at 3 o’clock in the morniogs—for it. was summer then—and by break- 
fast-time I found I could colour as many of these prints as would pay my 
expenses for the day: so that I had all the rest of my time to go about 
seeing pictures or to improve myself in painting at home, and I thus kept 
my little stock of money. from wasting, which was very delightful to me. 
However, this state of things didn’t last long, for I had brought a letter of 
introduction to Sir Joshun from an old gentleman who used to notice me in 
the country,that.old gentleman there! Northeote pointed to a fine, 
though early, painting of Sir Joshua’s that hung over the door of his 
painting room Sir Joshua was so oceupied that he couldn’t see me at 
first when I called, but when he did, he wished to see some of my paintings, 
whieh | took to him when I went again. ‘To my utter astonishment he 
seemed pleased with them, and praised them! Now I had met with nothing 
but contempt at home, for whatever I did there was despised to the utter- 
inmost, and you may suppose how delighted I was to hear my things praised 
by Sir Joshua- a man whom I had Icoked upon for some time as being 
something more than human. He proposed to me to become one of his 
pupils, saying to me, * If you will come and do as the rest of them do I shall 
be very glad’ This proposal, you may be sure, | instantly accepted, and | 
lived at his table and lodged at his bouse, and did whatever he set me to, 
such as painting the hands and figures and draperies for his different 
portraits, as he had little time to do anything besides the heads and fixing 
the attitudes himself. Oh, how delightful it was to me beyond all deserip- 
tion, being so far beyond what I bad dared to hope for! I remained in Sir 
Joshua's house five years; four years was supposed to be the time for those 
of us who received board and lodgings for our labours, but I was determined 


not to pineh my master, so I remained an extra year. 

Northcote was a very natural man. Constable, who 
knew him well, often spoke in great admiration of his 
genuine simplicity of mind and habits, and once declared 
that he had never known one man, hving.so long in the 
midst of London, to be so totally uninfluenced, as was 
Northeote, by the habits and customs of the great city 


around him, and that he considered him to be as unso- 
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phisticated in his tastes and manners as if he had dwelt 
all his days on the summit of Mont Blanc. Northcote 
had a great disgust of all manner of affection, and thought 
that, in England at least, it was the reigning vice of the 
age. ‘*I dare say it may be right,” he observed to me 
one day, “‘to hang up murderers; I say nothing against 
it. But there is one class of criminals I would hang at 
all events without mercy, and that is all that are guilty of 
affection. They are arrant cheats, and ought to be put 
away from the face of the earth!” 

* How still vou are,” I once said to him, *‘in your little 
painting-room: what a delightful escape is this from the 
noise and racket of London, though we are in the midst 
of it!” He replied 


Oh! I couldn't bear it, unless it was still. Stillness has a mighty charm 
for me: my sister likes to sit in a room next the street, which I cannot bear. 
1 well remember the stillness of the Vatican with great delight, for I used to 
work for hours there without hearing so much as a footstep As I was 
anxious to make the most of my time at the Vatican, the Keeper indulged my 
love for the art by allowing me to remain there after the hour of closing. I 
used to lock the doors myself and bring the keys to him after I had done. I 
often remained, surrounded by the grand and solemn works of Raphael, 
until it was quite dusk. The place would become so awful that | almost 
became frightened; and I remember the terrible sound of the keys in the 
great locks, and how it echoed through the spacious, silent rooms, as I 
turned them after me. Oh! what a place it is, the rooms are innumerable ! 
I once was tempted. | remember, whilst resting from painting, to saunter on 
from room to room. and, without being aware of it. I went round the whole 
Palace, and arrived at the inhabited part, which I had fancieit [ was going 
further away from Upon opening a door, I actually found myself, to my 
yreat dismay, in a room where were congregated some of the Pope’s guards, 
who immediately seized me by the collar, and, all speaking at the same time, 
demanded who tf was, and what | wanted there. I told them all about it as 
soon as I had breath, and explained how 1 had happened to come there. 
hey looked at one another with consternation, exclaiming, ‘*Good G—— d! 
Our Lord might have been assassinated!” I thought to myself that if he 


was in no greater danger than from me, he was very safe. They allowed 


me to go, but aiterwards the doors giving access to the inhabited part of the 
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Palace were kept locked. I subsequently learned that I had penetrated to 
the very ante-chamber of the Pope. Had this incident occurred in some 
countries I should have been sent to prison. and perhap: tortured, but every- 
thing is done so gently there in Rome that it is a delightful place to live in. 

I was surprised to hear Northcote speak in this manner 
of Rome—a place which I had always fancied to be the 
headquarters of bigotry and intolerance—and expressed 
my wonder at what he had said. But he laughed at my 
idea, and said the reverse was the case. There was a 
great deal of intolerance in Spain and Portugal, he ex- 
plained, but in Rome they seemed to run into the other 
extreme of laxity and indifference. They seemed to con- 
sider the Pope in the light of a sovereign, and little more; 
and lampoons and pasquinades against him and the 
Cardinals were frequently stuck up in certain places, with- 
out any great pains being taken to find out the authors : 
at least it was so when he was there. He continued: 

To be sure, the lower orders are more superstitious than the others, as 
they are in all other places as weli as in Rome. They make a great fuss to 
get the Pope’s blessing as he passes along the streets, so that he is obliged to 
keep moving his hands, as if in the act of conveying it, all the time he is out, 
and even when talking to those who a1e with him ; but this suffices, for they 
go cheerfully on their way afterwards, and think no more about it. If you 
conduct yourself with decency during their ceremonies, no further notice is 
taken of you. Here in England, you imagine the King and Queen far more 
awful personages down in the North than we do here in London, I will 
venture to say. *Tis just the same in the case of the Pope and the Cardinals ; 
they are held in far more veneration in distant parts, where they are only 
read of, or are mentioned with profound veneration by the priests, than they 
are in Rome, where they can be seen almost every day, and are found to be 
only as other men are. 

Northcote, being well acquainted with their history, 
interested me by telling anecdotes of the different Popes. 
Sixtus V. was a frequent topic of conversation. He con- 
sidered him a very great man, as he, the son of a poor 
cowherd, had raised himself to the Pontifical chair by 


virtue of his talents alone. He told me that this dignitary 
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resorted to stratagem in order to get himself elected Pope 
by pretending to be excessively weak and ill. Upon meet- 
ing with any of the other Cardinals he used to cough a 
considerable time before he spoke to them. and, indeed, it 
was considered quite a nuisance to meet the old Cardinal 
Montalto. Two great parties in the conclave, neither of 
whom could carry the election, as they were both of equal 
strength, compromised the matter by electing the * sick” 
old Cardinal, thinking he would soon die. To their great 
surprise and dismay, however, the newly-elected Pope 
threw away his crutches, stepped out with a firm, manly 
step, and joined in the Te Deum with a loud and sturdy 
voice. Upon being asked how he became so suddenly up- 
right and strong, he said that he had been bending down 
in search of the keys of St. Peter, but having found them 
it was no longer necessary to stoop.* His sister, hearing 
of his great elevation, came to Rome splendidly attired, 
and waited upon him. He pretended not to know her. 
His sister, he said, was a poor person, and meanly clad. 
She presented herself to him again, however, in a little 
while, attired in the humblest way. He now showed her 
great kindness, saying that, as it belonged to him to make 
princesses, he would not have one already made. This 
Pope excommunicated Queen Elizabeth, and yet he had 
the highest admiration for her energetic character. He 
once declared that had he married her, and she had borne 
a son, he would have been a second Alexander the Great. 

Northcote also spoke of the *‘ Protestant ° Pope (Cardi- 


* Northcote’s words must be accepted with considerable reserve. Leopold 


Ranke, in his ** History of the Popes ” (vol. 1, page 337), declares that ** the 
various artifices employed by Cardinal Montalto to obtain the papal tiara 
have been described much and often. 


The affected humility of his deport- 
ment; how he tottered along leaning on his stick, bent to the earth, and 
coughing at every step; but to him who reflects, no evidence will be requisite 
to prove that in all this there is little truth.”—-F. F. 
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nal Ganganelli), Clement XIV., and the Dandy Pope, 
Pius VI., the former gaining the appellation from his 


mild and tolerant spirit, and the latter by reason of his 


personal vanity, for he powdered his hair, and so admired 


his own legs, that he caused the Pontifical robe to be 
tucked up on one side, so that one of them, at least, might 
be seen. 

Whilst he was studying at Rome, Northcote frequently 
saw the second Pretender, Prince Charles Edward Stuart. 


He had a box at the theatre surmounted by the Royal Arms of England, 
and I used to take my seat in the pit immediately beneath it, for I liked to 
be near it. He wore a silk embroidered coat, and oh! I remember I used to 
feel so hurt and ashamed at seeing a little hole at the elbow as he leant his 
arm over the side of the box. His brother, the Cardinal York, lived in great 
state in Rome, when I was there, though I was told that he had since lost 
everything by the invasion of the French, and was obiiged to accept a 
pension from the King (George III) for his support. But the style he lived 
in, when I was there, was such, that I have been told he would have made 
a poor exchange had he become King of England, which, indeed, he did 
style himself, after his brother’s death, by the name of Henry IX. I 
remember meeting him in a narrow lane on the outskirts of Rome, in a 
most sumptuous equipage, and driving at a rapid rate. I took off my hat. 
and stood aside as he passed, and he looked graciously at me. I have since 
been told that had I called out ‘God bless your Royal Highness! I am an 
Englishman! * he would have stopped his carriage and wept over me, as he 
has been known to do.to some others. I always thought it affecting to see 


them. 


Northcote, speaking of Haydon, observed that the two 
great motives of an artist ought to be an ambition to 
excel, and a love for the art. 


Now Haydon appears to have enough of the first, but little of the iatter 
quality! It was the same with Hussy, Barry, and a great many others. 
This was the reason why many threw up the art in disgust; they had 
nothing to support them but the world’s applause, and when that did not 
come, it was all over with them. I have known many young men become 
painters in order to escape the drudgery of what they fancied to be mean 
employments, and to become what they chose to call gentlemen, and not 


from any veal love for art itself. They read the lives of eminently successful 
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painters, such as Rubens, and Sir Joshua Reynolds, and never think of the 
hundreds of unsuccessful ones, many of whom have died in garrets and 
workhouses. Now the lives of these ought to be written also, and put into 
their hands; they would then know better what they were undertaking, for 
it is a cruel thing that they should be deluded in this way. I assure you it 
makes my heart sick when I see fine voung men come to me from the 
country, full of health and fine spirits, who have friends able to embark 
them in safe and profitable employments, in which case they might marry, 
and enjoy the comforts of society : it makes my heart ache when I look at 
them, and reflect what they must undergo in order to succeed in the art, 
and how very few of them will succeed after all. Young men have not a 
fair chance, for they are enticed by ignorant, though well-meaning, friends, 
when they ought to be warned and cautioned. If they can scribble and draw 
a little while at school—and almost any boy can do this, who has a mind to 
try, and may do it out of pure idleness to avoid lessons and exercises — they 
are called geniuses forsooth! ‘They become flattered by being noticed by 
persons of influence in their neighbourhood, who want to gain credit by 
being the first to discover embryo talent, till nothing will serve but they must 
become great painters, without, perhaps, possessing a single requisite for 
that purpose. The ‘lives’ of highly-successful painters are put into their 
hands—rare instances of good fortune in the world—-till they become fired. 
not with a love of art itself, but with the wealth and splendour which are to 
flow from it. ‘They dream of being courted by Kings and Emperors, as 
Titian was; of being sent on foreign embassies, like Rubens; and of enter- 
taining at their tables all that is splendid in rank and talent, like Sir Joshua 
But what a delusion is all this! For those few that were so distinguished’ 
there were hundreds that arrived at no distinction at all. Now, young men 
should know all this before they make their choice; that is what I contend 
for. But having once made his choice, a man must make up his mind to 
suffer all sorts of privations, and, to succeed here in London, he must be 
content to accept any employment in the art, however mean it may be 
Ah! Sir Joshua himself used to have things brought him to do that ground 
his very gizzard, such as copying bad pictures that he could scarcely bear to 
look upon ; but he refused nothing, all was accepted, and some of these led 
to fine connections and the best employment afterwards. The real enjoy- 
ments of a painter ought to be a love for the study and a contempt foi 


common amusements as are indulged in by the people around us. 
One day, when Northcote was engaged on a whole- 
length portrait of Sackville, Earl of Thanet, I stood 


before him arrayed in that nobleman’s robes. The noble 


Earl himself was suddenly shown into the room, and was 
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a little amused at finding me attired in his robes. His 
call was a brief one, and after his departure, I observed 
to Northcote that he had a very kind expression of 
countenance. ‘*Oh! he is a very good-natured man,” 
exclaimed the painter, ‘“‘and I was much pleased with 
him when he sat to me.” I remarked that the robe 
which I was wearing seemed old and tarnished. 

“What you consider an old and tarnished look is a 
great beauty with these people,” said he. ‘* New ones 
they would consider vulgar, as denoting new-made 
nobility. Yet he does not seem to care so much about 
such things, as some noblemen I have seen: his family 
have been ennobled too long a time for that; I believe 
they are almost as old as any we have. Now the Scotch 
are far before us in this respect, for all our old nobility 
were exterminated in the Civil Wars between the Houses 
of York and Lancaster; for as first one part, and then 
the other, gained the upper hand, the adherents of both 
were ultimately destroyed, till scarcely any were left.” 

Northcote had painted so many pictures illustrative of 
those gloomy times, that he was uncommonly well 
acquainted with that period of our English history. 
He was wont, indeed, to describe it in a manner so 
vivid, and with such an air of reality, that a person 
hstening to him who did not know the time which had 
since elapsed, would have imagined that Northcote must 
have been an eye-witness. ‘‘ The tragic events of those 
sad times,” observed he, ‘afford fine subjects for the 
painter and the poet; the gloomy dungeons, and the 
armour, and the caparisoned horses, produce the finest 
picturesque effects. FI myself, at any rate, have drawn 
largely from that period, for there is one family—that of 
Edward I1V—which I may almost say I have got half my 
livelihood by.” 
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[ observed that I had recently been introduced to Sir 
William Beechey, and that I had been somewhat sur- 
prised at not finding him the fine gentleman I had 


expected in a ‘Sir William.’ Northcote, laughing, said: 


Oh, no: he 


s not that, certainly. His manners are coarse, but I have 
always considered Beechey to be a very honest man, and he is a very 
wood-natured man, too. He has fought his way in the world excellently 
well, and brought up a family in a manner very creditable to himself; but 
having risen from a low station-—I don’t know whether he was not a house- 
painter ut tirst--he is not very polished. He amused the Royal Family, when 
painting their portraits, by his total ignorance of Court etiquette, so that they 
were every hour amused with his blunders in that respect, which seemed, 
however, to give him no concern; being so totally concerned with what he 
was about, he seemed to think such things of no moment whatever. When 
(Jueen Charlotte was sitting to him, he entertained the Court ladies by the 
homely way in which he conversed. One day, after the Queen had sat very 
still, and Beechey had been working very hard for a long time, she said, 
‘Now, Mr. Beechey, we will rest a little!’ and, leaning back in her chair, 
she took « pinch of snuff. Beechey, upon seeing the box, exclaimed, ‘ God 
bless your Majesty! I have been dying for a pinch this last hour!’ and at 


onee he took a good pinch from the box without the least ceremony. 


I mvself then related a story with regard to the: free- 
and-easy manner which Beechey adopted in the presence 
of royalty. 


The King was once sitting to him, and the conversation turned upon Sir 
Joshua, whom Beechey much adored. The King, in his hurried manner, 
exclaimed, ** I don’t like that Reynolds! I don’t like Reynolds!” “Oh! 
Why, your Majesty?” responded the painter. ** Because,” the King replied. 
* he paints red trees, paints red trees!” Beechey endeavoured to assure his 
Royal sitter that some kinds of trees turned very red in the autumn. ‘No! 
never red, never red!” ejaculated his Majesty, hastily, and the painter made 
no reply. But, taking his quiet walk in the evening through the park, 
Beechey discovered a branch that was almost as red as vermilion. He 
brought back with bim a cutting and laid it down in the painting room, and 
then retired in the hope that early on the morrow his Majesty would be con- 
vinced that his ‘favourite Sir Joshua had done nothing but what Nature had 


authorised him to do. Upon entering the painting room the following 


morning. the eves of the King immediately rested on the req branch lying 
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on the table. He, however, turned upon Beechey a look of such displeasure 


that the painter was afraid to ever utter another word about it. 


“Oh! this is extremely likely,’ said Northcote, when 
I had told him the story, ‘*though I never heard the 
anecdote before. You must not hold arguments with 
royalty, nor attempt to convince them that they have 
been wrong. This will never do. They must always be 
in the right, whatever they choose to say.” 

I observed that I supposed Beechey had been knighted 
from the circumstance of his having painted the portraits 
of the King and Queen. 

“That is the compliment generally paid,” returned 
Northcote, ** but I don’t consider him a fine painter. He 
sometimes does some very pretty things, but his general 
style is wishy-washy and feeble. To be sure, his ladies’ 
portraits are very prettily coloured, and have a slight, 
evanescent look, which prevents them appearing coarse 
and vulgar. But there are pictures in the world I like 
much worse than Beechey’s!”’ 

Northcote’s style of painting—his manner of working 
did not appear so fine as I had expected it to be, but in 
some degree disappointed me, as being rather feeble, 
scrubbed, and raw in colour. These feelings on the sub- 
ject I mentioned to Jackson, who, though agreeing with 
me, said the colouring would come to a fine tone in the 
course of a few years, as Northcote depended upon time 
to give a real finish to his pictures. Nerthcote himself 
afterwards told me that he never ventured to use varnish, 
or wax, or any of those nostrums, because, though they 
produced a fine effect at the time of their application, he 
had seen how they had been the means of destroying the 
effects of some of Sir Joshua’s finest pictures. He was 
even afraid of much oil, as it tended to lower the bright- 


ness of his colours, but he had recourse sometimes to 
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mixing it with turpentine* for diluting his paints. His 
pictures accordingly suffered in appearance at first, but 
he was well repaid for this mortification when he looked 
at them ten years after they had left his easel. Young 
painters are apt to think that the art of painting consists 
in recipes, and that certain materials, and certain secrets 
in the method of using them, are of vital importance. 
Such, at least, was my own impression at this period of 
my acquaintance with Northcote, and I was constantly 
watching his mode of laying on his colours, and asking 
him questions whenever I dared to do so. A clergyman 
in Yorkshire, an amateur painter, wrote to me one day 
saying that he had made a copy of a portrait of a friend 
of his which Northcote had painted. He desired me to 
ask the painter some questions regarding the process he 
had made use of in obtaining the colour. He particularly 
wished to know if the greys, or greyish tints, on the edges 
of his shadows in the face, were not produced by scum- 
bling, or bringing a lighter tint thinly over a darker and 
warmer one. Northcote said the clergyman was probably 
correct, as he was fond of cool negative tints produced by 
scumbling. 

But | must tell you that these modes of bringing out effects. which are 
considered by copyists as sovereign rules of art, are frequently, I believe, no 
more than the effects of weakness and inability, even in the greatest painters, 
to execute at once their ideas of excellence. They are not so much methods 
of painting as modes of recovering blunders. I assure you I consider Sir 
Joshua’s painting to be no more than the strugglings of a mighty genius, 
with comparative feebleness in the practical part, there being, so to speak, 
inability to thoroughly execute his ideas. To his eye only. indeed, did he 
get his work decent; to his liking never, or at least very seldom. This may 
be said, I think, of all great painters, as the mind of a great man runs 


before all possible execution. Nature is so various that it is impossible to 


* Northcote used drying oil and spirits of turpentine in equal quantities, 
for his vehicle, the term which painters use to denote the fluid with which 
they dilute their paints. 
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lay down any particular mode of execution. Lely. for instance, executed 
the nose in a spirited manner, but then he made his noses all alike, and 
therefore knew exactly how to do it; whereas Sir Joshua, who tried to make 
the organ as various as he found it in nature, had to learn how to do it every 
time he painted a fresh face. °Tis on this account you see so many touches 
dragged over each other in his works, as he was obliged to try again and 
again before he could accomplish what he wanted. He had an exquisite 
feeling for the beauties he saw in nature. and he executed them as best he 


could. It is in the works of Salvator Rosa, and West, and Luca Giordano 


3 —men who had no such struggles after feeling-—that you find the smart 
| execution. Titian had little of it. and for the same reason that I have 


assigned, I believe. 


I said that whilst living in the country, I had read with 
great interest different directions for painting the flesh. 
one of which was Bardwell’s ‘“* Treatise on Oil-Painting.” 


and which I had copied. Said Northcote :— 


Yes, | am aware there are many such tracts, and they may be useful to a 
certain extent when a young man is commencing and knows nothing; but 
they are most of them written by inferior painters, the more successful ones 
having neither time nor inclination, and they will do little for you except 
they can teach you the art of secing nature, for that is the great affair. In 
regard to the different modes of painting the flesh, I believe it is of little 
consequence which is pursued, if you only keep the colours distinct. ‘Too 
much mixing makes them muddy, and destroys their brilliancy, you know. 
Sir Joshua was of opinion that the grey tint= in the flesh of 'Titian’s pictures 
were obtained by scumbling cool tints over warm ones; and others prefer 
commencing in a cool, grey manner, and leaving the greys for the mi idle 
tints, whilst they paint upon the lights with warmer colours, also enriching 
the shadows with warmer and deeper colours, too. But for my own part, I 
have always thought it a good way to consider the flesh as composed of 
different coloured net-work laid over each other, as is really the case in 
nature, and may be seen by those who will take pains to look carefully 


into it. 


At this time, the study of Anatomy was much talked 





about in the schools of the Academy. The students were 
attending Anatomical lectures and dissecting rooms with 
great avidity. The half-dozen lectures, however, on that 
subject, which were annually delivered by Mr. (afterwards 
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Sir) Anthony Carlisle, Professor of Anatomy in the 
\cademy, were despised as trifling and nearly useless. 

‘So they think then,” exclaimed Northcote, * they 
have found out the secret of becoming Michael Angelos, 
but they will perhaps find themselves mistaken. Anatomy 
is very well in its place, and very proper certainly, as a 
man cannot understand too well that which he has to 
represent, but it is only one thing amongst many, and 
not by any means the first. What signifies, indeed, how 
anatomically correct a figure may be if ‘tis without grace, 
beauty, or expression ! Besides, those who think so 
much about anatomy are apt to be too fond of displaying 
their knowledge, and often represent their figures as if 
going about without their skins, which is very disgusting 
to me. Sir Joshua knew nothing of anatomy; he knew 
nothing whatever as to what was below the surface. what 
was under the skin.” 

‘ But,” interrupted 1, * did he not attend the Anato- 
mical lectures at the Academy ?” 

* Why, yes: returned Northcote, ‘he felt himself 
called upon to do that, as he was President, but he used 
generally to go fast asleep! I don’t mean to hold up his 
example as proper to be followed in this respect, but only 
to shew how much he did without it. He might, and 
probably would, have done better with it. We see. how- 
ever, what he did without it, and what such men as 
Goltzius did with it. which proves that it is not the 
only requisite for a fine painter. I admit its great use- 
fulness. and no more. I suspect it is Haydon who has 
made this great stir about anatomy ?”’ 

* Yes,” said I, ** He is a strong advocate for it, and is 


at present dissecting horses and donkeys by way of pre- 


paring himself for a great picture, in which these animals 
are to be introduced.” 
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‘Well, I commend his industry certainly,” returned 


Northcote. ‘If he can keep all this in its right place, 
he will do well. But he must recollect that the greatest 


requisite for painting animals is to have an exquisite 


feeling for their character; if he should forget this, whilst 


he is attending so much to their anatomy, he will not 
succeed. The character of a fine horse, for instance, Is 
that of timid gracefulness, something like that of an 
elegant lady. Oh! What beautiful led horses I used to 
see in the processions at Rome, and how they used to 
delight me by the way in which they curveted and played 
about! Lord! I remember them now like beautiful 
visions !”" 

I sat to Northcote one day for one of the heads in his 
picture of ** Joseph and his Brethren.” It was during 
the progress of this work that he observed how necessary 
beauty was in a picture, and that all the best painters 
had sought after beauty without ceasing. The Greeks 
were famous for it. Guido, to be sure, had carried it 
too far—to insipidity—by sacrificing expression to it. 
Nothing else gave permanent pleasure like it. He re- 
membered that on showing his picture of+** Jael and 
Sisera’’ to Sir Joshua, he expressed his fears that he 
had made his figure of Jael too beautiful for the character, 
and the great master exclaimed, *‘ She cannot be too 
beautiful! What made Guido but his beauty? No, no.” 
he added sharply, ‘ 
Continuing to speak of Sir Joshua, Northcote said that 


‘the woman is as well as possible.” 


he appeared all simplicity and unsuspecting sweetness, so 
much so, that he had heard persons say, ** What a pity 
it is that this man does not seem capable of managing 
his own affairs!** But those persons did not know Sir 
Joshua, for he was deep at the bottom (not in the bad 


sense of the term) as famas regarded a knowledge of the 
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world, and the art of governing those he had to deal with 
without their perceiving it. Sir Joshua looked upon his 
sitters as children who must be enticed and _ pleased ; 
though in another sense he looked up to them as_possess- 
ing that nature which he could not give to his pictures 
so as to please himself. He did not, like Gainsborough, 
look upon them with « satirical feeling. Gainsborough, 
indeed, disliked his sitters, because they took him from 
his study of landscape, which he liked so much better 
than portrait painting, though he was obliged from 


pecuniary motives to practice the latter. 


The conversation turned on the effort which Alderman 
Boydell made to encourage historic art in England by 
initiating the scheme of a Shakespeare Gallery. North- 
cote considered that the time he occupied in painting 


pictures for this Gallery was the golden era of his life. 


Oh, it was a nob'e undertaking, he declared, but I never thought it 
could succeed here in England, as neither were there painters prepared to 
execute the necessary pictures, nor was the public prepared to appreciate 
them if ever so finely done. I knew it must prove his ruin, but as he was 
determined at all events to make the attempt, and applied to me to be one 
of the painters for this Collection, I thought I might as well benefit by it, as 
leave it to others todoso. Ah! but it didn’t answer! With the exception 
of a few pictures by Sir Joshua, and Opie, and —I hope I may add—myself, 
it was such a collection of slip-slop imbecility as was dreadful to look at, 
ind turned out, as [ had expec’ed, in the ruin of poor Boydell’s affairs. 
However, I had the satisfaction of finding that neither Opie nor I had 
contributed to his downfall, for our pictures sold for considerably more at 
the sale than he had paid us for them. Oh! I was sorry that it turned out 
30, though it was the greatest benefit to me, for it enabled me to become an 
historical painter, which otherwise I never could have been to any extent ; 


I should have been obliged to have devoted my time, or nearly the whole of 


t, to painting portraits. The prices Boydell paid me were not high certainly, 
but then they enabled me to live comfortably whilst thus employed, and | 
could thus devote my time towards studying the art deeply, and was daily 


improving myself by unceasing practice; for [ worked very hard, I assure 


you, and was delighted to do so, as I knew it was the only opportunity I 
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should probably ever have. Oh, | was delightfully occupied during that 


period! When I reflect upon it, I am astonished at my own good fortune, 
for this singular and bold undertaking came exactly at the right time for 
me; had it been earlier, I could not have availed myself of it, for I should 
not have been prepared for it. I always look upon Boydell as my true 
patron. for though he only employed me as one tradesman does another in 
the way of business, yet he enabled me to do that which I could never have 


done but for him. 


Many friends would speak to Northcote in praise of 
the abilities and popularity of Sir Thomas Lawrence. 
But with these he would sometimes lose his patience, for 
he considered Lawrence, with the exception of certain 
qualities. which he acknowledged him to possess, as a 
sort of man-milliner painter,— a * meteor of fashion,” 
whom he felt quite certain posterity would estimate 
pretty much as he then did. He once told me of an 
incident in connection with this popularity of Lawrence, 
which seemed to annoy as well as amuse him. Some 
years before, Northcote had painted the portrait of Sir 
Robert Peel, whom he was greatly pleased with as being 
a very sensible and worthy man, and without any of that 
upstart swagger which he so much hated. One day this 
very picture was brought back to his house for the pur- 
pose of either having a duplicate made from it, or being 
varnished, and his servant upon presenting it to him, 
said he was ordered to request that the picture should be 
taken great care of, ‘‘as the family thought almost as 
much of it as if Sir Thomas Lawrence himself had 
painted it.” *‘ Ah!” exclaimed the offended Northcote, 
‘you may tell them I shall be sure to take care of the 
picture. But not because they think it almost as good as 
a ‘Sir Thomas Lawrence,’ for I do not thank them for 
that compliment. But I will take care of it, say, because 
I think it a great deal better, and because—I painted it 
myself!” 
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We spoke of West, then President of the Royal 
Academy. Said Northcote: 

He is happy in possessing his own good opinion. He calls me Cara- 
vaggio,* and thinks himself Raphael, but I can tell him who he is,—he’s 
Carlo Maratti, and made up of the sweepings of the Italian schools. But 
though he has little or no originality, he has managed nevertheless to make 
up his nest exceedingly well. West is a learned painter, for he knows all 
that has been done in the art from the beginning. He is exactly what is 
called ‘+ the schools ” in painting, for he does everything by rule, and can 
give you chapter and verse for every touch he puts upon the canvas. He is 
on that account ths best possible teacher, for he can tell why and wherefore 
every thing is to be done. West is an American royalist, which is one great 
reason, I believe, why he has all along been such a mighty favourite with 
the King (George I1]). When he went to Rome to study, he was introduced 
to the old Cardinal Albani, who was blind, and who, upon being told that he 
was from America, fancied he must be an aboriginal Indian, and conse- 
quently a savage, for he asked if he spoke any language. Upon being told 
that West spoke English, the old Cardinal was greatly surprised, and, 
calling upon him to approach near to him, he passed his hand over his 


features, and exclaimed, in Latin, * Ah, fair young man! Handsome 


fellow !!° 


West, being a Quaker, could not accept the honour of knighthood, which 
otherwise, he would certainly have had. Now I have always thought there 
was something grand in his position on that account, as he could not be 
honoured by anybody. being placed in a position above receiving honours or 


titles, even from the King. 


“IT wish,” remarked Northcote to me one day. “I 
could ascertain what the world will eventually think of 
me as a painter;” and then, assuming a melancholy 
tone, he added: 


I suppose I must never know. He told an anecdote which somewhat 
related to this subject. ‘* Some years ago,” he said, “being in the city, I 
took it into my head to call and see the pictures in the Guildhall, one of 
which, ‘ The Death of Wat Tyler.’ I painted myself, and there were also 
some of Opie’s best pictures there, especially his ‘ Murder of David Rizzio.’ 
he man who carried the keys and opened the door of the Council Chamber 
for me, knew not who T was, so I thought it a good opportunity to hear 
something about my picture. I asked him who was the painter of that 


Northcote was sup rosed to have borrowed his ligh and shade largely from 
5 s 
Caravaggio. 
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picture (pointing to my ‘Wat Tyler’). His answer was, ‘I really don’t 


know.’ Had I been wise, I should have stopped after such an answer, but 
like « fool, | must go on, so I again asked, ‘Is it considered a fine picture, I 


wonder? Have you heard it spoken of as such?’ ‘No, sir,’ said he, ‘I 


cannot say I have.’ ‘Have you heard of Opi¢?’ I continued. ‘Oh yes; I 
have heard of Wr. Opie.” I had then got enough, and came hurriedly 
away. 


Being with Northcote one day when the allied armies 
were approaching Paris, I expressed to him my appre- 
hensions for the safety of the Louvre Gallery. He 
rejoined that if all the fine paintings existing were 
destroyed, and if there were a demand for pictures, 
much finer pictures would rise up than we should other- 
wise have. The old pictures kept us in trammels, 
whereas if they were done away with, every painter 
would follow the bent of his feelings, and we should then 
have more novelty and variety than we have at present. 
The Ancients were held up to us as unquestionable 
authorities, because, he supposed, they were the first 
in point of time.—‘ Had Shakespeare been bound down 
by the laws.of the ancient drama, he would have done 
nothing.” 

Early in 1815, I used to see advertisements all about 
London, announcing that the portrait of Bonaparte on 
horseback, by Northcote, was. to be seen in a_ certain 


ee 


room Bonaparte with his head downwards,” the ad- 
vertisement said—the charge for admission being one 
shilling. - Some time before, I had seen this self-same 
portrait at an auction room, and had been greatly struck 
with it. But if it had been the finest portrait by Titian, 
no one would have dared to purchase it at that period, 
for fear of being called a traitor to his.country. One day, 
when I was at Northcote’s, I ventured to mention this 
picture, and referred to the advertisements about it. 


‘Oh, he exclaimed, ‘ I suppose ——— fancies he can make 
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a few shillings by this piece of foolery; well, if he can, I 
have no objection, as it does not affect my reputation as 
a painter.” * But,’ said I, ‘to think of anyone paying a 
shilling to see a picture turned upside down is beyond 
my comprehension!’ ‘Oh! the English,” remarked he, 
‘have done many things as foolish as that: we can play 
the fool excellently well when we are in the humour : ‘tis 
our bigotry that causes all this. and we are encouraged 
in it to the utmost by interested persons. This picture 
has been sadly kicked about since I painted it. ‘But I 
wonder you should have painted it at all!’ I observed. 
‘Oh, but I thought so highly of him at that time, that I 
painted him as if I had been painting a god; he was so 
handsome, too (and that was no small matter with me) 
before he grew so fat. He is a person of great abilities, 
and might have done great things for the French nation. 
I thought he was going to do so, but when he stuck the 
crown on his head, then I had done with him; then I 
saw that he was a selfish creature, as bad as those he was 
fighting against. I saw that there was no good going to 
come of him. 

It was in the beginning of 1814 that Kean, the actor, 
came out in London with the greatest éclat. In 
November of the previous year, he and his wife had 
come to lodge in the same house as I did in Cecil Street. 
It was after the Christmas helidays, however, when the 
manager of Drury Lane brought him out, when he first 
appeared as Shylock, and afterwards in * Richard III,’ 
and set the whole city in a ferment about him. North- 
cote, among the rest, was greatly interested, and felt a 


great curiosity to see and converse with the actor. Kean 


was beset with artists wanting to take his portrait in 
every mode, shape, and size that could well be imagined, 
all of whom he thanked for ‘‘ the honour they did him ”— 
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as he expressed it—but he so disappointed them by his 
sad want of punctuality, that they could make nothing of 
him. I suggested to Northcote, thinking that the actor 
would be punctual with a man of his standing, that he 
should offer, through me, to paint Kean’s portrait. 
“Oh.” said he, “I don't like the idea of painting 
players, there is no nature in them. I might have 
painted Kemble, but I could never bring my mind to 
do it. You know what Opie said when asked why he 
did not paint the players—* confound them, they have 
everybody’s faces but their own, what can I make of 
them 7°” 

However, Northcote wished to converse with this 
second Garrick, so he consented to my plan. I men- 
tioned the matter to Kean, who, in his customary way, 
remarked that he ** was much obliged to Mr. Northcote 
for the honour he did him.’ We arranged a morning 
upon which we should both proceed together to Mr. 
Northcote’s. The day at length arrived, I got him from 
his lodgings, and thought I had him all safe, when lo! 
upon arriving at Charing Cross, it came into Kean’s head 
that he would like to have a ride into the country, and go 
he would in spite of all I could urge to the contrary. I 
must apologise, he said, to Mr. Northcote. and tell him 
that his health required fresh air and exercise that fine 
morning, and that he would *‘ do himself the honour” of 
waiting upon him at any other time he would name. I 
was sadly disappointed, for personally I longed to hear 


the conversation between two such men. 


—<D) 
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MODERN OPERA. 


By Rospert PEEL. 


“It is a great problem to determine how far we can make speech sing and 
music speak. 


theory of dramatic music depends.”-—Rovsseav. 
VW HEN certain alumni, in the declining vears of the 
16th century, met at the house of Giovanni Bardi, 
Count of Vernio, to discuss how they could reproduce the 
musical declamation peculiar to the ancient Greek drama, 
they could have-had little or no idea of the far reaching 
effect of their meetings upon the civilised and artistic 
world. 

Opera, a genuine child of the renaissance, was, through 
their efforts, born at Florence in 1594—some say 1597— 
in the guise of a work called ** Daphne.” by Jacopo Peri. 
Although at first not much more than an accompanied 
recitative this musica parlante was seen by Monteverde to 
be capable of great expansion, and breaking through some 
of the old cast-iron rutes of composition he widened its 
scope and greatly added to the orchestra both:in number 
and variety of scoring. 

About fifty years after, Alessandro Scarlatti, writing 
operas, saw that the almost interminable monologue was 
artistically incomplete, and, giving rein to his melodious 
instinct, he practically reversed the idea of the founders of 
opera and made melody almost independent of the true 
musical requirements of the piece. 


This was more and 





It is upon ‘a good solution of this problem that the whole 
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more exaggerated until opera became little better than a 
vehicle for vocal display to the utter neglect of all dra- 
matic instinct. 

Gluck was the one who perceived this, and puritied 
matters by composing on something like the lines of the 
original writers, plus the experience and orchestral know- 
ledge acquired since their day. 

Mozart next heightened and vivitied opera. The tragedy 
and comedy of every-day life were held up as in a musical 
mirror and the realms of fancy and romance invaded. 
“Figaro,” “Il Flauto Magico,” and ‘**Don Giovanni”’ 
seem, like some of Shakespeare’s masterpieces, to have 
been given for all time. Referring to the ‘‘ Don” Men- 
delssohn once told a friend ‘*that if he were compelled to 
adjudicate upon the claims of the masterpieces for premier 
position he would give the prize to Mozart’s ‘Don 
Giovanni.’ ”’ 

With this scanty prelude we approach the period of our 
article, namely, this century, and especially the latter half 
of it. 

Before entering upon the subject of the develop- 
ment of modern opera, mention must be made of 
Beethoven and his * Fidelio.” Whether he wrote it 
in order to prove that he could write such a _ work, 
or because financially it was made worth his while, 
we do not know, but we do know one thing, namely that 
if there be an opera in which the rival claims of musical 
form and dramatic expression are evenly balanced, that 
opera is ‘‘ Fidelio.” Although founded on the model of 
the German Singspiel—with a spoken dialogue—it has 
been said that, however censorious the critic may be, if 
he be honest, he will find, on looking for the inner 
meaning of the scenes presented, that Beethoven has 


been before him, and gone deeper still; and that while 
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some readers have sacrificed} musical beauty and form to 
dramatic expression, and others’ have run to the other 
extreme, banishing dramatic meaning to introduce lovely 
music, he has shewn that it is possible to have the per- 
fection of the one, without sensibly lowering the level of 
the other. 

Carl Maria von Weber (1786-1826) is the next to 
claim our attention. He is especially the one who 
introduced opera to the world of romance, Certainly 
Mozart had in a sense shewn the way, but to Weber 


must be given the credit of composing the first romantic 


y romantic, which may in some sense be regarded as 
an off-shoot from the classical, I mean the introduction 
of those beings or characters which exist only in the 
imagination, I do not mean imaginary kings, heroes, 
potentates, or peasants, and for whom music is written 
suitable to the parts they have to play, but characters, 
the like of whom never did, never can, live except in the 
brain of the poet, or as the result of an ignorant and 
disordered superstition. 

The denizens of the world of sprites, fairies, mermaids, 
enomes, ghosts, goblins, witches, and demons are called 
up from the vasty deep, and summoned to appear before 
us. They are made to unfold all their fiendish, ghoulish, 
and fascinating natures or powers, and influence for good 
or ill, the human characters with whom they are in contact 
during the action of the piece in which they are cast. 
It may also include the splendours of chivalric pageantry ; 
it is at home ‘neath the groined arches of the dank and 
gloomy cloisters, and it finds itself not out of place in 
the noisome darkness of the weird solitude of the forest. 
Weber’s ** Freischiitz ” (produced in 1821) is at once 


the earliest, and one of the best examples of the romantic 
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opera. It is a simple, human love story, completely per- 


meated and saturated by an atmosphere of horror, and 
whose progress is influenced by the powers of darkness 
from beginning to end. To me the music, heightened 
by the muse en scene, during the casting of the magic 
bullets, in the presence of Samiel himself, is one of 
the greatest triumphs of tone-painting, and is quite in 
keeping with the incident, which, of itself, is of the 
wildest supernatural horror. 

I may here remark that ‘‘ Freischiitz” was the pro- 
duction that made opera complete. It had now laid 
under contribution practically all the sources from 
which strength or variation could be drawn. Elabor- 
ations were still to come, but in the main what 
followed was but the distinct and direct result of what 
had gone before. Even the idea of the leit-motif is not 
wanting here, and one may almost give to Weber the 
honour of inventing it, though it had been suggested by 
the notes sung by the Statue in ‘* Don Giovanni.” 

In connection with “ Freischiitz”’ it may be mentioned 
that the overture to that work is the first complete 
overture that we have to any opera. That is to say, 
where the fundamental spirit of the opera is predominant 
in the overture, and in which some of the leading themes 
are incorporated. The leading spirit or idea had been 
exemplified previously in a most masterly and_ perfect 
manner, say in the overture to ‘* Figaro,’ but where are 
the matchless airs of that work? Not in the overture 
certainly, although that breathes nothing else but the 
joyousness that pervades the work to which it is the 
prelude. 

The overture to ** Freischiitz ” is far superior to any of 
Rossini’s, which, though they are charmingly and 


brilliantly scored, at times seem to sink down to a pol 
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pourrt of the leading themes loosely strung together. 
Weber has incorporated these two requisites in a manner 
which precludes any idea of patchiness, or want of spon- 
taneous creation, and it has been said that since his time 
there has been no fine example of the operatic overture, 
until Wagner’s ‘* Tannhaiiser.”’ 

Following upon ‘ Freischiitz’” came ‘‘ Euryanthe,” 
which may be taken as a romance of chivalry. This 


opera was succeeded by ‘“ Oberon” instinct throughout 


with the romanticism of fairyland. Three months after the 


production of this last opera, Weber died in London, and 
was buried in Moorfields. To him must be accorded the 
palm of being the first great composer of romantic opera, 
and we may sum up by saying that without Weber, 
Wagner would have been impossible. 

With one exception, I hardly think it necessary to go 
it length into the merits or leading features of the many, 
some brilliant, composers who came after. Not that 
either the men or their works are nonentities, far from 
it, but because the lines on which they worked had 
been clearly laid down by predecessors. But if in de- 
scribing operatic evolution, it be not necessary to dwell 
long on those men, it would be more than absurd to 
ignore them. The names of Meyerbeer, Rossini, Auber, 
Donizetti, Bellini, Thomas, Gounod, Berlioz, Bizet, Balfe, 
and others, not forgetting Leoncavallo and Mascagni 
form a magnificent array of musical writers, and, taken 
as a whole, they have worthily worn the mantle cast 
upon them by ereat predec essors. 

Take for instance Meyerbeer’s ‘* Huguenots,”’—a 
splendid example of * Grand Opera.’ Rossini’s ‘* William 
Tell,” with its marvellous colouring: that masterpiecc 
of Gounod’s and the weird music of Berlioz set to 


the same subject—** Faust: the passionate opera of 
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“Carmen; the voluptuous strains of Donizetti and 
Bellini, and the bewitching melodies of Balfe, these and 
others as fully entitled to mention, but which space does 
not allow, are but specimens of what the operatic 
writers of this century have bequeathed to us. 

The various schools, sections, or stvles into which 
opera had been divided, were all clearly defined, and 


had been thoroughly established 


I give a division as follows:—i1). Classical Opera : 
(2). Singspiel: (3). Opera Seria; (4). Opera Buffa : 
(5). Opera Comique: (6). Grand Opera: (7) Romantic 
Opera. 


Those different titles more or less explain themselves 
with the exception, perhaps of two, namely, Opera 


Comique and Grand Opera. 


The first one does not, as its name might suggest, 
4 : - - ' ; 
! necessarily imply something comic or burlesque, but it 
is imperative that the denouement should be a happy 


one, and the dialogue must be spoken: the second one 
is sung throughout to the entire exclusion of any spoken 
dialogue, and should have the accompaniment of a full 
orchestra. Operas composed on these lines came fre- 
quently from the pens of French writers. 

At times operas are found which, although being of 
one class, partake in some sense of the leading features 
of another. 

I have not made special mention of Operetta, Opera 
Bouffe, or other productions of that class with which 
Sullivan’s name has been so long associated because, 
although they do in a sense fall within the category of 
opera, they are of such an ephemeral nature and the 
libretti at times, with their tin soldiers and paper sailors, 
of so nonsensical a character that | am unable to accord 


to them an equality with the serious works mentioned, 
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or implied, in this paper. I admit the sparkling quality 
of the music, the catchiness of the melodies, and the 
occasional characterisation, but to compare ‘* Cox and 
Box,” ‘‘ The Grand Duchess of Gerolstein,”’ or ‘* The 
Geisha,” with ‘‘ Orpheus,” ‘‘ The Don,” ‘ Freischiitz,” 
or ‘The Ring,” is to my mind an absolute abuse of terms. 

But one name stands out specially for notice, the name 
of Richard Wagner (1813-1883). 

Just before Gluck’s time, opera had been completely 
captured by the vocalists. Works were composed but could 
only obtain performance when music was written that 
would allow singers to exhibit the capacity and quality of 
their voices: thus the dramatic element had been sub- 
merged and trampled upon by cavatinas, bravuras and 
roulades. Wagner found a similar condition of things, 
though perhaps not quite so bad. 

Since Peri’s time few men have so divided and rent the 
musical world as Wagner and few men have, in art, made 
such a volte face. At the commencement, writing melodies 
and introducing choruses quite in the existing style and 
conventional places he finished, apparently at least, with 
reducing set arias to a minimum and by driving the con- 
ventional chorus clean off the stage. As an instance of 
the latter take ** Siegfried,’ there is melody to be found in 
it, to wit, the wonderful Schmiedelied of Siegfried when 
forging anew the sword Nothung. But where are the 
choruses? Gone, clean gone, and to me they do not seem 
to be missed. Wagner's idea was similar to Gluck’s, 
namely, that if the action of the piece demanded a song, 
a song must be sung; if a chorus was requisite one would 
be introduced, but if by interpolating either, the dramatic 
instincts were offended or the action of the piece interfered 
with, not all the petitions or demands of the singers that 


ever lived would make either of them depart one wit from 
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the lines laid down for the true representation of the 


Dramma per la musica. 

Further (I speak now of Wagner), if a song be intro- 
duced the melody is quite in keeping with the character 
and situation represented and is heightened by an orches- 
tration at once brilliant and appropriate. Quite a different 
thing to the airs at times introduced say, by Donizetti in 
some of his operas: for instance ** Lucia,” or ‘* Lucrezia,”’ 
where one hears melodies accompanied by a band whose 
dump, dump, justifies Wagner's taunt of the big guitar; 
melodies beautiful, nay bewitching, but which do not in 
the least assist in pourtraying the episodes represented 
and which are about as necessary to the action of the 
piece as the pipeclay on the soldier’s uniform is to the 
winning of a battle. 

No doubt Wagner made many enemies by taking such 
a course, in fact he raised a perfect storm in the musical 
world. The critics, or the bulk of them, were, like the 
tipsters, wrong again. The Times ‘‘ would not give him a 
chance”; the A then@um took ‘“Tannhaiiser” as “an insult”’; 
the Musical World denounced his music as ‘‘ reckless, wild, 
extravagant and demagogic cacophony,” and so on. In 
Paris the opposition took largely of caricature. Cham 
fired off volley after volley denouncing ‘‘ Tannhaiiser” as 
‘a din” and then recommending it as ‘‘a soporific.”” One 
of the quips represented a man who, when asked to pay 
for his seat, replied, ‘‘ 1 have come to hear the music of 
the future; I am the payer of the future,” and our own 
Punch talked humorously of ‘‘ promissory notes.” 

That phase is past and over. No doubt many people go to 
hear Wagner's operas and come away with a bewildering 
disappointment. Those persons remind one of the boy 
who only liked claret when there was sugar in it. In our 


day music must be something more than a ‘“ concord of 
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sweet sounds.” In opera, particularly, is this the case. 
[t can, and should be made to, awaken and quicken 
emotion and heighten the scene presented to us. 

Now there are limits to the bounds of music. It is an 
inarticulate language, and if pushed too far will only land 
its hearers in an almost hopeless quagmire of guessing 
and doubt. It is generally allowed that music acts upon 
and illustrates the emotions, and its meaning is clearest 
and its 


power most effective when not pushed beyond 
those limits. It has been said that :—‘t Emotion and 
emotion only is at the root of all music. Ideas may go 
towards its development, or be occupied in its scientific 
arrangement, but in its origin it is emotion pure and 
simple. To speak of a musician’s thoughts, therefore, is 
misleading.” 

The question now comes, has Wagner pushed it too 
far? It is, I think, quite impossible to judge fairly of 
Wagner’s music unless the surroundings are present 
which he deemed necessary; and, it may be added, you 
ought to be in possession of what may be called his key 
in order to attempt ‘to grasp the meaning he intended 
to be conveyed. What was that key? It was nothing 
less than this—That his works, his later works, were 
not merely operas (a combination of music and poetry), 
not merely dramas as generally understood, but musical 
elucidations of the problems of life, of art and conduct, 
and lights and observations upon man, society, and the 
universe. 

He held that a singer could make clear problems 
which an actor having the use of words only would find 
impossible. He wrote an analysis of Tannhaiiser, and 


in it he says:—‘‘I declare that not even the most 


eminent actor of our own or by-gone times could solve 


the task of a perfect pourtrayal of Tannhaiiser’s character 
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on the lines laid down in the above analysis, and I meet 


the question—how could I hold it possible for an opera 
singer to fulfil it ?—by the simple answer that to music 
alone could the draft of such a task be offered, and only 
a dramatic singer just through the aid of music can be 
in a position to fulfil it. Where a player would seek in 
vain among the means of recitation for the expression 
wherewith to give this character success, to the singer 
that expression is self-offered in the music.” And with 
regard to “‘ The Ring,” he says:—‘‘ I now realise myself 
how much of the whole spirit and meaning of my poem is 
only made clear by the music; I cannot now, for my life, 
even look at the words without the musical accompani- 
ment.” To put it shortly, he endeavoured, and claimed, 
to teach and expound what may be called a philcsophy of 
life by his music, and that it was music alone that could 
make clear that philosophy. 

Now, can any man make out the philosophical or 
psychological ideas intended to be conveyed by ‘‘ Lohen- 
erin’ or ‘“‘ The Ring” unless he has Wagner’s words to 
guide him? Yet that was the very thing he believed 
he had made clear. Can music expound a school of 
philosophy? Can a guide showing the duty of man 
towards his Maker, his brother or himself be extracted 
from the tones and semi-tones which constitute an octave ? 
The answer to that question shows the answer also to- 
Has Wagner pushed music too far ? 

I feel certain that I am correct in saying that excepting 
some few fanatical musical Postlethwaites, no ordinary, 
or for that matter extraordinary, intelligence can extract 
a school of philosophy from Tannhauser except from the 
words of the poem. Wagner saw in his music that which 
no one else can see. His music, as music, suffered much, 


suffered quite enough through his determination to make 
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it entirely subservient to the dramatic requirements of 
the piece, but when it came to propounding a school of 
philosophy by professors of the trombone, bassoon, violin, 
piccolo and big drum, one cannot wonder that Wagner is 
still ‘‘caviare to the general” and a bewilderment to the 
ordinary. Nevertheless, no one can successfully dispute 
his ability to write melody, no one can truthfully deny his 
power and brilliancy of orchestration, and as for his tone 
painting, it has never been excelled and seldom equalled. 

J. M. W. Turner was a great painter, that goes without 
saying, but he firmly believed that he was the man of all 
men to manage the Bank of England. Wagner had an 
enormous musical gift, but he was completely possessed 
with the idea that he was a profound philosopher and 
that music was the best possible vehicle for bringing that 
philosophy home to the minds of men. In fact, he would 
have been offended at the suggestion that ‘‘ The Ring” 
was only immortal music set to a grand poem. He re- 
pudiated the idea that his works were only operas—a 
wedding of music and poetry. 

Of Wagner’s philosophy and its explanation by music 
it has been well said :—‘‘ These musical dissertations on 
freedom, and conventions and the marriage laws, and 
necessity, and renunciation, and regeneration have little 
interest for any one but those constructed somewhat upon 
Wagner's pattern. To the vast majority of us they are 
merely dull. What does survive in our minds overriding 
all disrespectful feelings towards the philosophy of ‘ The 
Ring’ is the marvellous music to which it is wedded, the 
stupendous expression of every emotion it is possible for 
music to express, the genius with which every part is 
welded together by the leading motives, the vastness of 
mind, not met with in any musician before or since, that 


enables Wagner to handle like a giant that mass of in- 
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tractable material and bend everything to his own will 

. . all that will continue to interest men in ‘ The 
Ring’ is the purely human portion, the great pictures of 
love and hate, of pain and sorrow and death.” 

When one knows the lofty ideal he strove for, the prin- 
ciples that guided him, and his determination to write 
accordingly, never swerving to the right or to the left, 
can one wonder that many of his hearers fail to under- 
stand or appreciate him? Will he someday be ap- 
preciated and understood? He has burst through and 
thoroughly broken down many of the bonds that had 
held operatic composers. We know that progress in 
operatic music has many times been denounced because 
of its being opposed to conventional ideas. Gluck cn- 
countered the bitterest opposition; Mozart was found 
guilty of heterodoxy by the musical ‘‘ Shallows”’ of his day, 
and Wagner has been held up to scorn and ridicule and 
condemned. What will be his fate? Judging by the 
signs of the present day it would seem the omens are 
favourable. 

Some may say it is only a fashionable mood, a pass- 
ing fever, something akin to the idiotic sun-fiower craze, 
that his music does not sound right, and so on, in 
short, that it is one of those things that no fellow can 
understand. 

Now we know that in art in general, and musical art in 
particular, what was yesterday recondite and too high to 
be reached, is to-day only a stepping-stone to something 
still higher; what is esoteric to-day is often exoteric to- 
morrow. To me, it seems, that his music will live, but it 
is questionable if that deep psychological meaning which 
Wagner attached to his music will become any clearer or 
ever be universally accepted. Whether he was right or 
wrong in so sternly banishing those symmetrical forms 
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and substituting what he called ‘‘ Melos **—a species of 
song between true recitative and true melody—time alone 
can show: for there are many who hold those forms can 
be turned to good account without any real hindrance to 
dramatic action. 

At any rate he has, I think, made it impossible to go 
back and take as a standard for opera the tuney system in 
vogue during the first half of this century. One may 
lament that so much genius was wasted on attempts at 
philosophical tone-painting, but one cannot ignore his 
enormous musical faculty, his marvellous power of orches- 
tration, and his wonderful expression of every emotion 
that music can be made to express. 

Wagner had the enormous advantage of being his own 
librettist. He chose his own subjects, and treated them 
according to his own ideas. Thus, one of the great 
stumbling blocks to the production of high-class opera 
was removed. The difficulty that beset Handel, Gluck, 
Mozart, Verdi, in fact, practically every composer of 
opera, the difficulty of composing to another mind, was 
in this case non-existent—he composed to his own. 

Wagner found congenial soil in the old Sagas; he 
revelled in the Skandinavian mythology, which gave him 
as he thought, the opportunity of wedding his music to 
his philosophy. But his highest flight was when, like 
Tennyson, his muse being influenced by the glamour and 
mysticism of the traditions connected with the Holy 
Grail, he produced the immortal music of Parsifal. 
Even when he, as it were, descended from his Olympian 
heights to treat human passions and their complications, 
as for instance, Rienzi or Tristan, he never wrote any- 
thing poor or mean; and even his one comic opera, 


‘The Meistersingers,” possesses an orchestration of mar- 


vellous power. 
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But one point I wish to emphasize, he did not, like 


Monteverde, Scarlatti, Mozart or Weber, add new sources 
from which opera could draw inspiration. What differ- 
ence there was, was in degree, not in kind. Certainly 
in degree the difference was great, very great. The 
orchestration—and it is there where the difference lay 
chiefly—the orchestration of his works as compared with 
that of Gluck, was that of a full-grown man to an infant. 
But even here the child was father to the man. Of 
course, the elaboration, if not the introduction, of the 
lett-motif must be yielded to him, and also the association 
of certain instruments with particular characters or inci- 
dents as illustrated in his later period. 

It has been said against Wagner, and with truth, that 
his works can only be produced after great scenic pre- 
parations, and at a very large expense. That allegation 
cannot well be denied, and one must therefore admit that 
so far as it goes, it is a disadvantage. Compare the 
small requirements for the ** Don,” *‘ Fidelio,” or ** Frei- 
schiitz,” with the huge demands made to effectively pro- 
duce, say, the ‘* Valkyrie,” in which gods, demi-gods, and 
men make love to and slaughter one another: where the 
daughters of Wotan have to be seen riding through the 
air on horseback, carrying or conducting the souls of dead 
heroes to Walhalla; and the orchestra, both in number 
and power of execution, being such as was undreamt of 
until the latter half of this century. 

It is a common complaint that Wagner’s accompani- 
ments are so loud that the singers can scarcely be heard. 
And there is truth in that, but whether that is due 
entirely or only partially to the composer is another 
matter. We all of us know how each individual per- 
former, either in a chorus or orchestra, has a sneaking 


weakness to be clearly heard. And, of course, the 
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pleasure of performing must be allowed for a little. 
Berlioz had an experience of an amateur orchestral 
society in which the clarionets had brought the wrong 
instruments: they could not transpose but they insisted 
on joining the orchestra because they ‘‘ had paid their 
subscriptions and so had a right to play.” Wagner 
himself was one day conducting a rehearsal and as the 
trombones were playing louder than was necessary, he 
said, ‘‘ Gentlemen, gentlemen, we are not walking round 
the walls of Jericho.” 

To conclude, through storm and stress he for years 
pursued his lonely course: despised and held up to scorn 
and contumely he remained true to his theories ; failure 
after failure did not daunt him for ‘“‘he never doubted 
clouds would break,’ and when at last—almost at the 
last—the clouds did break and he received from the King 
of Bavaria an invitation to produce some of his works 
with all requisite financial assistance, the musical world 
came by degrees to allow his transcendent musical genius 
and to admit that it would be absolutely stupid to hold 


that the musical drama had not been enriched or to deny 


his elevating influence upon opera. 
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THE SONG OF THE CYCLOPS. 





(Freely adapted from Theocritus. ) 
By TinsLey Pratt. 


(CUOmME thou hither, fair sea-maiden, where the surges 
beat and roar, 

And the nodding woods bend lightly all along the plea- 
sant shore ! 

Wilt thou cast off him that loves thee? Wilt thou scorn 
his passion fraught 

With the very breath of being—shall his pining be as 


nought 


In thy sight, O, milk-white maiden, that thou comest not 
again, 

Though my yearning gaze unwearied, seeketh o’er the 
watery plain? 

Still thou fliest from before me, and thy shape I oft 
pursue : 

In my dreams I hold thee loving—shall I wake and find 
thee true ? 


Nay, when sleep hath fallen from me, and I feel the cool 
sea-wind 
Blowing fresh upon my forehead, better I were stricken 


blind, 
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Than to wake and tind thee near me, and from out those 
eyes of thine, 
Star-like flashes gleam, that enter deep within this heart 


of mine. 


Yet thou wilt not stay my calling, but upon the wings of 
dawn, 

Like a fleeting dream thou fliest of some hopeless fancy 
born. 

When thou camest with thy mother here to gather from 
the hill, 

Blooms of the pale hyacinthus, I thy maiden lap did 
fill 


With the heapéd blossoms treasured in the woodland’s 
happy store, 

And the sea-cliff blooms that cluster all along the sound- 
ing shore ; 

On that day my master-passion bound itself alone to thee, 


Nor shall it, O, maiden, faulter in the unborn days to be. 


Yet, by Zeus! I know thou hold’st me ever hateful in thy 
sight, 

For the one eye in my forehead, and this shaggy brow of 
night : 

I, the servant of Hephestus in the savage wilds afar, 

Where ‘mid leaping flames of Etna forgéd are the bolts 


of war: 


Herdsman I of many cattle, shepherd of the mountain 
flocks ; 

Dweller in the mighty cavern hidden by the distant rocks. 

Canst thou show no pity, maiden? for behold on 


grassy lawns, 


Daily do I lead to pasture, for thy sake eleven fawns : 
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Daily do I tend for thee four sucklings of the mountain 


] 


ber, 



















And for thee my feet shall trespass where the lion hath 


I will guide thee, gracious maiden, I will lead thee by the 


hand, 


Where the slender cypress springeth, and the shady 
laurels grow, 

And the ivy dun embowers fair retreats which thou shalt 
know: 

There it is the sweet grapes cluster, in that place the 
water chill, 


From the snowy brows of Etna floweth, and for thee 


There the deep-wood fountain brimming—wilt thou scorn 
such hap divine, 

For the cheerless paths that hold thee in thy home be- 
neath the brine ? 

Yet, if still thou wilt deny me, that my form be harsh and 
rud 

These stout arms alone shall guard thee from the tameless 


forest brood = 


Gladly will I tend upon thee, and obey thy least be- 
hest ; 

Thou shalt range our fertile valleys like the huntress 
Dian drest : 

Though uncouth these hands may kindle, at thy will the 

leaping fire, 

Fed with oak-wood faggots daily, nor shall ave these 


fingers tire, 
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At thy sovereign pleasure seeking whatso task shall 
bring thee joy, 
Or shall banish from thy presence aught that might thy 
sense annoy. 
Woe is me my mother bore me not some creature of 
the deep, 
So might I have sought thy pathways where the waves 


for ever sleep : 


There within thy oozy pleasaunce hast thou treasures of 
more worth, 

Than the plenteous riches springing ever from the teem- 
ing earth! 

Here the spring doth flaunt her lilies—here the poppy in 
the corn, 

Flames amid the golden harvest, ere the autumn fields 


are shorn: 


Come, then, forth, O, Galatea ! For behold the winds 


at play, 


Sweep the bending grasses rarely—fling ashore the foamy 


spray 


Here the olive-groves invite thee, here the fig-tree casts 
its shade, 
Here await thee, gracious maiden, bowers of green that 


never fade ! 


\h, I know thou wilt not hear me Could I dream thy 
heart were kind ? 

E’en as thou, with notes of passion, might I woo the 
sightless wind. 

Woe is me, my heart is throbbing, and [I look in vain for 
thee, 

But no response gives me answer save the ripple of the 


' 
sea 
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